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SOME ASPECTS OF NEGRO LIFE IN NORTH CAROLINA 
| DURING THE CIVIL WAR! 


By B. H. NELSON 


The Negro of North Carolina has been the subject of consider- 
able study in recent years. Admirable studies have appeared 
on the ante-bellum period,? and some attention has been given to 
the post-Civil War period.? But no serious attempt has been 
made to study the Negro in North Carolina during the Civil War 
period. A complete record of the role which this state played in 
the Civil War and the problems which confronted her at home 
can never be constructed as long as the Negro population of the 
state is neglected. 

Every aspect of life in North Carolina was disturbed by the 
Civil War. State finances, commodity-supply, and labor organi- 
zation were completely disrupted. But more important to North 
Carolina, the Civil War threatened to undermine traditional leg- 
islative and social machinery, developed over a period of many 
decades, for the control of the Negro population of the state. 
Problems arose regarding “Negro control” during the first two 
years of the war which demanded immediate consideration. 
Union control of the coast and of some eastern counties after 
1862 and rumors of abolitionist activity in the state made the 
problem even more serious. 

In addition to considerations of controlling the Negro popula- 
tion, answered in part by the enactment of legislation and the 


1 This is the third of a series of articles by the author on the subject “The Negro in the 
Confederacy, 1861-1865." The first article, “Legislative Control of the Southern Free Negro, 
1861-1865,” appeared in the Catholic Historical Review, XXXII (1946), 28-46, and the second, 
“Confederate Slave Impressment Legislation, 1861-1865," appeared in the Journal of Negro 
History, XXXI (1946), 392-410. 

2James B. Browning, “The Negro in Ante-Bellum North Carolina,” North Carolina His- 
torical Review, XV (19388), 18-46; John Hope Franklin, “The Free Negro in the Economie 
Life of Ante-Bellum North Carolina,” North Carolina Historical Review, XIX (1942), 289- 
259, 359-375, and The Free Negro in North Carolina. The latter is a definitive study of the 
free Negro for the period 1790-1860. 

3 James B. Browning, “The North Carolina Black Codes,” Journal of Negro History, XV 
(1930, 461-473; Roland McConnell, “The Negro in North Carolina,” unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, New York University, 1945. 
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organization of informal vigilance groups, a pressing need ap- 
peared to organize and utilize Negro labor in the best interests 
of the state and southern independence. Efforts to develop a 
workable policy in this respect resulted in hostility and antag- 
onism between state officials and slaveowners on the one hand, 
and between North Carolina and the Confederate government 
on the other. While the materials necessary for the study of 
some phases of the subject are grossly inadequate, state, execu- 
tive and legislative documents, municipal records, private collec- 
tions of letters, and newspapers make it possible to throw light 
on some aspects of the story of the Negro in North Carolina 
during the war years, 1861-1865. 

North Carolina differed in some significant respects from most 
of her sister slave states at the opening of the Civil War. Though 
her plantation system showed signs of transformation, if not 
disintegration, North Carolina ranked seventh in the size of her 
slave population and second in her free Negro population.‘ 
Moreover, a large proportion of the Negro population, slave and 
free, was concentrated in the northern and eastern counties, 
areas most susceptible to attack and capture by Union forces. 
When the state cast her lot with the Confederacy in May, 1861, 
citizens of these counties became alarmed for fear that the war 
would result in the collapse of the machinery of “Negro control.”5 

Prior to 1835 North Carolina had been regarded as unusually 
liberal in her treatment of the Negro population. Some effort 
had been made to liberalize and “humanize” the slave code and 
to encourage the education of Negroes; free Negroes were per- 
mitted to vote for members of the state legislature. But the 
liberal element in the state which sponsored these policies “was 
easily shunted aside by the always dominant blood-and-iron 
group.”® Between 1835 and 1860 protests of white citizens, 
combined with a growing conviction that the state was threatened 


* United States Census, Population, 1860, pp. 594-595. Virginia, Georgia, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, and Louisiana had larger slave populations, but North Carolina’s free 
Negro population of 30,463 was exceeded only by that of Virginia. 

SIn 1860 the slave populations, all above 5,000, of Granville, Halifax, Franklin, Wake, 
New 7 lng Northampton, Craven, Robeson, Cumberland, Beaufort, Orange, and "Wayne 
counties were the largest in the state. Counties with free Negro populations of 1,000 or 
more were Halifax, Craven, Pasquotank, Wake, Robeson, Hertford, and Granville. United 
States Census, 1860, pp. 349-350. 

6 Herbert Aptheker, American Negro Slave p. 60; Robert Trimble, Slavery in the 
United States of America (London, 1863), p. 
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with a wave of slave insurrections, were sufficient to eliminate 
most traces of liberal treatment for the Negro. The revised 
constitution of 1835 eliminated the free Negro voter; manu- 
mission was made more difficult. Protests of white citizens 
regarding the dangers inherent in the practice of loosely regu- 
lated “colored traders” reveal a growing sentiment in favor of 
tightening the machinery of control even before the actual open- 
ing of hostilities.? 

During the three years immediately preceding the Civil War, 
North Carolina, just as other slaveholding states, was markedly 
concerned and uneasy over the prospects of slave uprisings. 
Contemporary accounts lead one to the conclusion that this 
uneasiness was general rather than localized. Moreover, many 
persons were convinced that any uprisings that did occur would 
be the product of “evil disposed, envious, intermeddling incen- 
diaries from the Northern States.”8 Governor John W. Ellis de- 
clared : 


Organized societies . . . have sent emissaries among us to incite 
insurrection and bloodshed. . . . But little more than a year ago [1859] 
an armed organization was deliberately planned and set on foot by 
political societies and men of high confidence at the North, for the 


purpose of heading and insurrection of slaves against their masters. 
_9 


North Carolina newspapers were particularly vigilant in call- 
ing the attention of the citizenry to prevalent insurrectionary 
tendencies. One such account stated: ‘Persons from the North 
who made too free with the Negro population” or who talked of 
freedom and “the wrongness of negroes working for white men” 
were driven from the state.1° Some newspapers carried ac- 
counts of rumored poisonings of white families and of free Negro 
resistance to “patrolmen.” Such accounts as these had their 


7 Franklin, “The Free Negro in the Economic Life of Ante-Bellum North Carolina,” 
North Carolina Historical Review, XIX (1942), 247. 
os James Dinkin, “The Negroes as Slaves,” Southern Historical Society, Papers, XXXV 

07), 60. 

8 Message to the Assembly, 1860, Journal of the Senate, 1860-1861, pp. 37-38. 

10 Editorial, Charlotte Western Democrat, March 24, 1857; also issues of January 6, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1857. The same newspaper on November 10, 1857, carried an account of the jailing 
of a white man for attempting to run off with some slaves. While the prisoner intimated 
that “others were connected with him in the business,” there is no way of knowing whether 
the prisoner was a northerner aiding slaves to escape or a “slave-stealer,” a profitable 
enterprise in some slaveholding areas. 
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effect upon the readers. An editor of one newspaper reported: 
“Judge Lynch is spoken of with more freedom and a nearer 
approach to commendation than was probably ever heard before 
in our community.”11 The consensus of opinion was that the 
laws which had been enacted and the punishments provided were 
inadequate; stronger, more drastic safeguards were demanded. 

With the approach of hostilities, it was inevitable that fear 
of Negro insurrection, mounting since 1857, should result in 
consideration of the matter by the General Assembly. That 
body was urged to take some action to prevent imminent insur- 
rection. ‘The negroes will know, too, that the war is waged on 
their account,” warned one editor, “they [will] become restless 
and difficult to manage.”!2 On December 5, 1860, Allen W. 
Wooton, a member of the house, called the attention of his col- 
leagues to arms in his and other counties “in an exposed condi- 
tion, standing about the Courthouse.”1% These, he urged, should 
be “taken care of” for fear that they fall into the hands of rebel- 
lious slaves and Abolitionists. 

The General Assembly enacted legislation on February 13 and 
May 11, 1861, in an effort to combat the allegedly growing ten- 
dency of the slave population toward insurrectionary excesses. 
Incendiary publications were the targets of the earlier enact- 
ment. This measure stated: “Persons bringing into the state or 
publishing or causing to be circulated in the State any publication, 
the evident tendency wherof is to cause slaves to become dis- 
content with the bondage in which they are held by their masters, 
and the laws regulating the same, and free negroes to be dissatis- 
fied with their social status” were guilty of committing a fel- 
ony.14 Conviction carried with it a mandatory death penalty. 
A similar penalty was provided for attempts to incite rebellion. 
Conviction of the use of inflammatory language which “tended” 
to engender a rebellious spirit among slaves and free Negroes 
was made punishable by fine or imprisonment “at the discretion 


11 Charlotte Western Democrat, May 12, 1857. 

12 Raleigh North Cardlina Standard, February 5, 1861. Similar fears were present in 
Texas and Louisiana during ST a Fayetteville Weekly Courier, September 8, 1860; 
Frank Moore, The Rebellion Record. 

18 Charlotte North Carolina Whig, Rie 25, 1860; also Aptheker, Slave Revolts, pp. 94, 
$40; Harvey Wish, “Slave Disloyalty under the Confederacy,” Journal of Negro History, 
XXIII (1938), 435, 440. 

% Public Laws, 1860-1861, pp. 39-41. 
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of the Court.” The law of May 11, 1861, appears to have been 
enacted for the purpose of clarifying the earlier measure. It 
provided the death penalty for “advising or conspiring” with 
slaves to rebel “whether or not insurrection takes place.’”’15 

These enactments against insurrection were not entirely sat- 
isfactory to some state legislators. In the legislative session of 
1862 efforts were made to put even stronger measures on the 
statute books. F. L. Sampson of Rockingham County called at- 
tention to alleged threats of slave revolts in that county. He 
urged the expediency of establishing a special police force for the 
protection of his constituents. The senate instructed the Joint 
Committee on Military Affairs to take the matter under consider- 
ation; but there is no record that such a police force was ever 
established under authority of the General Assembly.1 

Late in 1864 popular fears of slave insurrection prompted 
the house to consider a final precautionary measure relating to 
threats of slave uprisings. This measure proposed the military 
exemption of all overseers on farms belonging to a female or 
minor when such overseers were the only white male adults on 
the farm. This proposal was defeated even with an amendment 
providing for the exemption of a single overseer on such farms. 
By 1864 scandalous exemptions in North Carolina, where exemp- 
tions exceeded those of any other Confederate state, had caused 
such a stir that no exemption measure stood much chance of 
enactment.17 

North Carolina had enacted a series of laws by 1859 which, 
it was felt, would result in rigid control of the Negro population. 
This legislation applied to both the slave and the free Negro; it 
was designed to restrict the mobility of Negroes, to eliminate 
them from economic competition with the dependent classes of 
whites, and to establish safeguards against rebellious tendencies. 
Memorials from citizen groups and legislative resolutions fre- 


% Public Laws, 1860-1861, p. 108. 

%* Journal of the Senate, 1862-1863, p. 39. Little further consideration appears to have 
been given to the subject of “Negro insurrection” during the war. However, a popular 
fear remained to haunt many North Carolinians into the Reconstruction period. See letter 
= W. F. Leak of Rockingham, J. G. deR Hamilton, Correspondence of Jonathan Worth, 

» 964. 

17 Journal of the House, 1864, p. 91. The Confederate Congress had already enacted the 
“twenty nigger law” exempting one overseer for every twenty slaves on farms where there 
were no other white male adults. Compare John Paris, “The Soldiers’ History of the War,” 
Our Living and Our Dead, III (1875), 583. 
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quently proposed even more rigid controls.1® While few of 
these ever became law, they are indicative of a growing spirit 
of concern on the part of the white population of the state. These 
proposals seem to belie the conclusions of one student of the 
period who holds that the control legislation of 1859 “was as 
complete as the most fiery antagonists of the free Negro could 
have desired.” 19 

The unmistakable drift toward disunion after November, 1860, 
caused North Carolina, as other southern states, to re-establish 
its legal controls and to bolster them with additional legislation 
in order that the “peculiar institution” might withstand the 
impact of war. The legislative session of 1860-1861 was espe- 
cially productive in regard to legislation of this character. In 
preparation for the work at hand, a Joint Select Committee on 
Slaves and Free Persons of Color was appointed on January 7, 
1861.2° 

As early as November 27, 1860, the senate considered a me- 
morial from certain citizens of Mecklenburg, Iredell, and Ca- 
barrus counties calling attention to the dangers inherent in 
loosely supervised trading with slaves. More stringent laws on 
the subject were offered as the best means of combatting these 
dangers. The following month two bills on the subject were 
introduced in the senate: the first recommended a licensing 
system as the best means of regulating this trade; the second 
proposed a change in the rules of evidence to make for easier 
indictments in instances of illicit trade with slaves.21 The 
result of this action was a statute which provided that a written 
license or permit be required of all persons “to trade, or give, or 
sell to the slave.”22 A later enactment forbade slaves to trade 
in spirituous liquors.?% 

For many years prior to 1861 many North Carolinians had 
shown concern over the practice of permitting slaves to hire 


18 Franklin, “The Free Negro in the Economie Life of Ante-Bellum North Carolina,” 
North Carolina Historical Review, XIX (1942), 247, 250-251; also Charlotte North Carolina 
Whig, February 8, 1859. These proposals urged the prohibition of trade with slaves, the 
hiring out of free Negroes in certain situations, and the prevention of emancipation by last 
will and testament. 

19 Cited in Franklin, Free Negro in North Carolina, p. 81. 

* Journal of the Senate, 1860-1861, pp. 143-144. The committee was not re-established 
after the regular session of 1860-1861; after that time matters relating to free Negroes and 
slaves were referred to the old standing Committee on Propositions and Grievances. 

21 Journal of the Senate, 1860-1861, pp. 111, 248. 

™ Public Laws, 1860-1861, p. 86. 

% Journal of the House, 1862-1863, p. 272. 
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themselves out. There was concern lest the practice, which 
permitted slaves to live in a “near free” status, make such slaves 
both difficult to manage and discontented with the legal status of 
a slave. Moreover, this practice made impossible that close 
observation and supervision which the perpetuation of the slave 
system demanded. Senator William K. Lane of Wayne County 
introduced a bill in December, 1860, declaring the practice of 
“self hire” unlawful,?* but the General Assembly failed to enact 
legislation on the subject during the entire war period. 

The failure of state action caused several municipalities, Char- 
lotte and Hillsborough among them, to call upon local authorities 
for the enactment of measures to prevent the practice of per- 
mitting slaves to hire their time. These ordinances sought also 
to restrict the mobility of slaves. The Hillsborough ordinance 
of April 22, 1861, forbade slaveowners to permit slaves to come 
within the city limits between “dark and daylight in the week or 
on any hour on Sunday” without written permission.25 Slaves 
found within the city without such permits were liable for arrest 
or imprisonment. The Charlotte ordinance was more specific 
and rigid than that of Hillsborough. Declaring that “no slave 
shall go at large as a free person exercising his or her discretion 
in the employment of their time,” this ordinance forbade owners 
to permit slaves to control their time. A fine of $40 was im- 
posed for each violation. “On conviction,” the ordinance con- 
tinued, “said slave or slaves shall be hired out to the highest 
bidder at public out-cry [auction] for the balance of the year.”2¢ 
The proceeds of such hire were earmarked “for the benefit of the 
Town.” Slaveowners were likewise forbidden to allow slaves 
“to keep houses to him or herself as a free person,” a common 
practice in some areas of the state. Conviction of permitting 
separate habitation in contravention of this ordinance was deem- 
ed a misdemeanor and was punishable by a fine of $50. 

Control of the free Negro population was the subject of general 
discussion and commendation in North Carolina with the begin- 
ning of the Civil War. The free Negro population of the state, 
numbering slightly more than 30,000 in 1860, was largely a rural, 

™ Journal of the Senate, 1860-1861, p. 86. 


* Hillsborough Recorder, May 15, 1861. 
* Charlotte North Carolina Whig, June 25, 1861. 
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isolated, and backward group. While a few free Negroes held 
landed property and slaves, the vast majority possessed no prop- 
erty and enjoyed a status of tolerant dependency which was 
sometimes less enviable than the slave status.27 Tolerated in 
the state, the free Negro was the constant object of oppressive 
legislation and restrictive petitions and memorials from citizen 
groups. The free Negro was viewed as an unwanted person in 
a society which recognized slavery and freedom as the two proper 
conditions and which held that the former was the natural condi- 
tion for Negroes. Moreover, free Negroes, enjoying an un- 
natural status, were regarded as dangerous, suspicious charac- 
ters whose presence but increased the difficulties of maintaining 
the slave system. 

Restrictive legislation placed on the statute books of slave- 
holding states during 1860-1861 was attributed to the activity 
of northern Abolitionists. It was held necessary to combat the 
assaults made upon the slave system by these incendiaries. One 
editor of a North Carolina newspaper declared : 


. abolitionism is reacting with crushing effect upon the negroes of 
the South . . . a determination is evirlced to rid the states of a class 
who are now considered dangerous from their liability to be employed 
by designing men or agents for propagating insurrection. Thus, by 
the insane folly of abolitionism, the progress of freedom is arrested 
through the entire South, and a large class, embracing worthy people 
who have been liberated often at great pecuniary sacrifice on the part 
of the masters, are returned to a condition of servitude or driven from 
their homes. ... 28 


Self-protection demanded repressive legislation though it worked 
a hardship upon the free Negro, “a naturally inoffensive people.” 
And the object was set: enslavement or removal from the state. 
An examination of legislation enacted in North Carolina dur- 
ing the Civil War which applied solely to the free Negro popu- 
lation reveals a threefold purpose: (1) to reduce the number of 
free Negroes in the state; (2) to eliminate possibilities of fre- 


** Franklin, “The Free Negro in the Economic Life of Ante-Bellum North Carolina,” North 
— > Historical Review, XIX (1942), 360, 362, 370; also Free Negro in North Carolina, 
PP. 

%* Editorial, Raleigh North Carolina Standard, January 27, 1860. Compare Bernard H. 
Nelson, “Legislative Control of the Southern Free Negro, 1861-1865,” Catholic Historical 
Review, XXXII (1946), 28-46, for a treatment of the problem in other Confederate states. 
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quent and close association between free Negroes and slaves; and 
(3) to keep free Negroes under constant observation and control. 
This intent, “to preserve the status quo,” is attributed by one 
author to the fact that free Negroes in North Carolina were 
growing more discontented with their situation and thus consti- 
tuted a threat to the control of the slave population concentrated 
in the eastern counties of the state. Preservation of North Caro- 
lina’s peculiar civilization, he concludes, demanded either that 
this group be destroyed or that their life be made so miserable 
that any influence which free Negroes had upon slaves or on life 
within the state would be nullified.29 These purposes were to be 
implemented through the adoption of legislative measures re- 
stricting emancipation, providing for the enslavement of certain 
classes of free Negroes, and imposing restrictions on mobility. 

A proposal of 1859 prohibiting emancipation by last will and 
testament which failed of enactment was introduced a second 
time in the legislative session of 1860-1861. The threat of war 
removed barriers against enactment encountered by the earlier 
effort. This measure passed the house on December 8, 1860, 
and the senate a month later.?° It provided that henceforth 
no slaves could be legally emancipated by last will and testament, 
deed, or conveyance “to take effect after the death of the testa- 
tor.” Instruments attempting to effect the same were declared 
null and void in so far as they attempted emancipation. In in- 
stances where emancipation of slaves was attempted in disregard 
of law, “the testator shall be deemed to have died intestate as to 
such slaves.”’31 ) 

Proposals were made during the first two years of the war 
by legislators and other public officials for the enslavement of 
free Negroes under legislative authority. Previous efforts had 
been made to effect a similar purpose; none proved successful.®2 
The first legislative consideration of this subject during the Civil 
War appears to have been that resulting from a bill introduced 
by Senator Thomas J. Pitchford of Warren County on January 


* Franklin, “The Enslavement of Free Negroes in North Carolina,” Journal of Negro Hie- 
tory, XXIX (1944), 404, 427-428. 

* Charlotte North Carolina Whig, February 8, 1859; Journal of the House, 1860-1861, p. 
118; Journal of the Senate, 1860-1861, pp. 94, 107. 

™ Public Laws, 1860-1861, p. 69. ; 

"Franklin, “The Enslavement of Free Negroes in North Carolina,” Journal of Negro 
History, XXIX (1944), 406, 409; Charlotte North Carolina Whig, February 8, 1859. 
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21, 1861. He urged the enactment of a measure to permit free 
Negroes to select masters and become slaves.*3 The following 
day Senator Humphrey, whose bill of 1859 had failed of enact- 
ment, was encouraged to introduce a second bill. He stated: 


Whereas, several petitions from free persons of color are now before 
the General Assembly, praying that they may be permitted to select 
their masters and become slaves . . . the joint select Committee on 
slaves and free persons of color should be instructed to report a bill 
providing a general law upon the purpose. 34 


Throughout the session free Negroes continued to petition the 
Assembly for permission to assume the slave status. Perhaps 
the frequency of petitions of this sort is a reflection of the effect- 
iveness of control legislation enacted in 1859 and of the subse- 
quent depression of the free Negro population which followed. 

Petitions for voluntary enslavement presented after January 
30, 1861, when the proposal to frame a general enslavement law 
had been committed to the senate Judiciary committee, were 
tabled to await a report from this committee.25 When the com- 
mittee reported, it took the position that the General Assembly 
was without authority to enact a general enslavement law. “Ac- 
cording to the decisions of our Supreme Court,” said the chair- 
man, “the Constitution recognizes free persons of color as citi- 
zens of the state and ... the law must protect them in the enjoy- 
ment of life, liberty, and property, except where they have 
forfeited the same for crime.”3* Free Negroes, in the opinion 
of the committee, could not be enslaved by legislative action “even 
by their own consent.” Constitutional amendment must precede 
any legislative action on the subject. During the remainder of 
the session, Negro petitioners were told that the senate was 
without the power to grant the permission sought. 

Numerous petitions and bills on the subject of enslavement 
legislation were presented to both houses of the General Assem- 
bly during the second extra session of 1861. Petitions of this 
character to the house of commons were particularly numerous; 


% Journal of the Senate, 1860-1861, p. 209. 

% Journal of the Senate, 1860-1861, p. 216. Compare letter from John F. Dong of Edge- 
combe, J. G. deR. Hamilton, Papers of Thomas Ruffin, II, 614-617. 

%5 See Journal of the Senate, 1860-1861, pp. 163, 180, 246, 428, for these petitions. 

% Journal of the Senate, 1860-1861, p. 274. This adverse report failed to discourage either 
free Negro petitioners or whites who were interested in securing a general enslavement law. 
On February 15, 1861, the Joint Committee on Slaves and Free Persons of Color recom- 
mended passage of the bill. Journal of the Senate, 1860-1861, p. 367. 
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and on September 13 and 14 the house took favorable action on 
them.*? But while the house appeared littie disturbed over 
constitutional barriers against enslavement under legislative 
authority, the senate maintained its position that such action was 
unconstitutional. This body took adverse action on similar bills 
introduced in the session of 1862-1863.%8 

Failure to effect the enslavement of free Negroes under a gen- 
eral law led its advocates to make attempts to realize the same 
purpose in a slightly different manner. On February 3, 1863, 
Senator John Mureii of Onslow recommended removal from the 
state of all free Negroes who had not “voluntarily” sold their 
services fer a period of ninety-nine years by January 1, 1864.5® 
The proposal was regarded as too stringent and was tabled. 

North Carolina, unlike Arkansas, failed to enact a general 
enslavement law during the Civil War; and after 1863 efforts to 
accomplish this were very infrequent. But this appears not to 
have prevented many free Negroes from being depressed to the 
slave status. Free Negroes, arrested and convicted of violations 
of local ordinances or state statutes and unable to pay fines 
imposed by the court, were “hired out” to anyone who paid the 
fine. During the period of hire, such free Negroes were held 
under and controlled by regulations almost identical with those of 
the slave code. Georgia, South Carolina, and Virginia also 
adopted this policy. This practice, in some measure, effected a 
type of involuntary enslavement without legislative sanction. 
Its prevalence is attested by newspaper advertisements for the 
return of Negro fugitives who “were once free, but [were] sold 
for jail fees.’’4° 

Efforts to establish effective controls for the free Negro popu- 
lation were made by the legislature of North Carolina even be- 
fore she entered the southern Confederacy. For some time the 
press and public officials had warned against the dangers immi- 
nent in too close association between free Negroes and slaves. 
The ownership and control of slaves by free Negroes was held to 
be extremely dangerous. Free Negroes in North Carolina, as in 
other slave states, both owned and hired slaves. Though the 
number of slaves held by free Negroes in the state was never 


** Journal of the House, 1861, 2nd. Ex. Sess., pp. 58, 65, 129, 149. 

* Journal of the Senate, 1862-1863, pp. 80, 307; also Journal of the House, 1868-1863, 
p. 281. 

* Journal of the Senate, 1862-18638, pp. 52-53. 

“ Raleigh State Journal, June 5, 1861; Charlotte North Carolina Whig, June 25, 1861. 
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very large and tended to decrease toward 1861,4! there were 
many alarmists who viewed this relationship between free Ne- 
groes and slaves as a dangerous one. They held that it bred dis- 
satisfaction in the slave. 

Both houses of the General Assembly late in 1860 considered 
measures to prevent the ownership and hire of slaves by free 
Negroes.*2 On February 3, 1861, a law was enacted for that 
purpose. It provided that: 


. No free negro or free person of color shall be permitted or allowed 
to buy, purchase or hire for any length of time, any slave or slaves, or 
to have any slave or slaves bound as apprentice or apprentices to him, 
her, or them, or in any otherwise to have the control, management or 
services of any slave or slaves.*3 


Violation of this statute was punishable by a fine of $100 for 
each offense. The law was not retroactive and did not affect free 
Negroes who had acquired ownership or control of slaves prior 
to its enactment. 

Other legislation, designed to lessen the dangers which stemmed 
from the presence of a sizeable free Negro population, was en- 
acted during the session of 1861. This included measures relat- 
ing to treason and insurrection, the carriage of firearms, and 
mobility. After February 13, 1861, it was unlawful for any 
free Negro to “wear or carry about his person or keep in his 
house any shot-gun, musket, rifle, powder or shot.’”** A fine of 
$50 was the penalty imposed for the violation of this statute. 
Earlier laws empowering county courts to grant licenses to such 
persons to carry firearms were repealed. Three months later 
another statute was enacted which made the death penalty man- 


“ Franklin, “The Free Negro in the Economic Life of Ante-Bellum North Carolina,” North 
Carolina Historical Review, XIX (1942), 373-374, places the number of free Negro slave- 
owners in 1860 at eight and the number of slaves held at twenty-five. He concludes that 
the motives for ownership included both economic self-advancement and benevolence. The 
Charlotte Western Democrat, September 8, 1857, recounts a rather unusual incident, the 
purchase of four free Negroes by a slave in Norfolk, Virginia. “A few days ago,” it reports, 

“several f: egroes were put up at auction ... and sold to labor for a time sufficient 
ac Gams te Neiene Galt tame Singular to relate, four of them were purchased by a 

determination to get 


why. 

« Journal of the House, 1860-1861, p. 607; Journal of the Senate, 1860-1861, p. 465. 

Public Laws, 1860-1861, p. 69. The employment of white workers by free Negroes had 
been forbidden in Louisiana in 1860. Louisiana, Journal of the House of Representatives, 
1860, p. 22. 

“ Public Laws, 1860-1861, p. 68. Similar legislation was enacted in Georgia in 1860 and 
in South Carolina in 1861. The Georgia statute prohibited the purchase of “any weapon 
which might be used either in offense or defense.” Georgia, Acts of the General Assembl 
1860, p. 56; South Carolina, Journal of the House of Representatives, 1861, p. 21. 
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datory for free Negroes convicted of advising or conspiring with 
a slave to “rebel or make insurrection.’’*5 

Proposals made during the Civil War to restrict the mobility 
of free Negroes usually recommended a system of registration 
and licensing. One such proposal, made by Harrison M. Waugh 
of Surry in December, 1861, failed to pass the house.*® Accord- 
ing to state legislative documents, it appears that no state-wide 
system of registration under legislative authority was adopted. 

In the absence of state action, local authorities acted on the 
subject. Three days before the Waugh proposal, the commis- 
sioners of Hillsborough empowered the local police to arrest free 
Negroes found on the streets without permits “except [on Sun- 
day] going to and from church.’*? The Charlotte ordinance 
of June 25, 1861, providing for the registration of free Negroes, 
was more elaborate than that of Hillsborough. All free Negroes 
of the city were required to appear before the mayor before July 
1, 1861, for registration. Upon presentation of evidence that 
they were “of a peaceful character and industrious habits” and 
the payment of a $1.00 fee, a certificate of registration was to be 
issued. The certificate was to contain the description, trade, and 
employment of the legal holder.4® Free Negroes failing to reg- 
ister and subsequently found without said certificate were liable 
to fine, whipping, imprisonment, or hiring out “for a time not 
exceeding six months.” 

State and municipal enactments relating to the free Negro 
constitute a vital aspect of North Carolina’s policy of rigid con- 
trol of its Negro population during the war years. Proscrip- 
tions against intimate association between free Negroes and 
slaves and against carrying firearms were intended to eliminate 
threats of insurrection which, it was felt, would become more 
numerous after secession. Registration systems, adopted in 
those areas with large free Negro populations, would serve to 
discourage the entrance of “dangerous” persons from outside 
the state, would weed out dangerous ones within the state, and 


“* Public Laws, 1859-1866, p. 145. 

“Journal of the House, 1860-1861, p. 176. Other measures recommending rigid free 
Negro legislation failed to pass the senate during this session. Journal of the Senate, 1860- 
1861, pp. 45, 100, 170, 367. 

* Hillsborough Recorder, December 11, 1861. 

“Charlotte North Carolina Whig, June 25, 1861. All of the discriminatory state enact- 
ments applying solely to slaves and free Negroes were ultimately repealed by the first Re- 
eonstruction legislature, March 10, 1866. Public Laws, 1859-1866, p. 104. 
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‘would permit constant observation of those free Negroes who 
remained. It would appear that restrictive legislation of this 
sort was one of the factors responsible for the increase in the 
number of free Negro petitions for enslavement during the Civil 
War. The condition under which this group lived after 1860 was 
less enviable than the slave status. 

But with all this, there is some evidence that legislation and 
policies designed to restrict the movement of the Negro popula- 
tion were not entirely satisfactory and effective. An examina- 
tion of North Carolina newspapers between 1860 and 1865 re- 
veals an unusually large number of advertisements for runaway 
slaves and free Negroes under hire. This evidence leads one to 
conclude that there was a great deal of unauthorized movement 
of the Negro population despite efforts to prevent it. Such 
advertisements, not uncommon in the newspapers of the state 
during the ante-bellum period, tended to increase in number with 
the beginning of the Civil War. During 1862 and 1863 there 
was an unmistakable increase in the number of advertisements 
for “runaway Negroes,” particularly in the newspapers of Ra- 
leigh, Charlotte, Fayetteville, and Wilmington.4+® The frequency 
with which slaves escaped resulted in consideration by the As- 
sembly of measures to prevent it. Newspaper notices of run- 
away slave: being “taken up” or apprehended were not very nu- 
merous during this perod.5° 

No doubt much of this illicit movement can be attributed to 
dissatisfaction with the slave status; but the social disorganiza- 
tion which commonly accompanies warfare and the nearness of 
Union forces appear to have been equally important factors. 
Difficulties of travel failed to discourage escape; and rewards 
ranging from $100 to $500 failed to produce many captures. 
One advertiser for a runaway slave expressed the belief that 
the slave “will escape to the Yankees”; another said: “He [the 


escaped slave] no doubt is trying to make his way to the 
enemy.’’51 


“ Wilmington Daily Journal, October 6, 1862; Raleigh State Journal, June 5, 1861; Raleigh 
North Carolina Standard, April 18, 1862, May 22, June 5, July 7, 1868; Charlotte Daily 
July 25, 1863, March 21, 1865; Fayetteville Recorder, February 16, 1863; Hille- 

borough Recorder, April 2, 16, 30, 1862. 

*® Journal of the House, 1861, 2nd. ex. sess., p. 50; Journal of the Senate, 1861, 2nd. ex. 
eess., p. 237. A typical notice in the Raleigh State Journal, June 5, 1861, read: “Taken 
up and committed to jail in Mecklenburg County—negro boy; the owner is notified to come 
forward, prove his property, pay charges and take him away.” 

© Raleigh North Carolina Standard, April 1, 15, 1863. 
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By 1862 much of the North Carolina coast had fallen into the 
hands of Union forces. Moreover, the Union army had ceased 
its earlier policy of returning escaped slaves to their masters. 
The threat of invasion of the eastern counties of the state caused 
slaveholders, who feared the capture or escape of their slaves, 
to remove their slaves to inland and southern counties. Accord- 
ing to the report of David A. Barnes, military aide to the gov- 
ernor, on November 17, 1862, the removal of slaves from the 
eastern counties was necessary. He held that it was impossible 
to trust slaves to work near Union lines and observed that 
alarmed owners had already begun to remove their slaves from 
the danger of escape or capture.52 

The escape of slaves so aroused popular sentiment that there 
appeared a demand for a policy to prevent it. Since the prob- 
lem was a common one in many Confederate states, it came up 
for discussion at the Confederate Governors’ Conference, attend- 
ed by Governor Vance, on October 17, 1864. This group was 
convinced that abetting slave escapes was a weapon adopted by 
the Union to wage war. A formal statement of policy was issued 
which declared: 


Whereas, the public enemy having proclaimed the freedom of our 
slaves, are forcing into their armies the able-bodied portion thereof, 
the more effectively to wage their cruel and bloody war .. . it is 
the duty of all slaveowners immediately to remove their slaves able 
to bear arms; and when they shall fail to do so... . it shall be made 
the duty of proper authorities to enforce the performance of this duty 
and to give such owners all necessary assistance as far as practicable.53 


One pro-Union editor of a North Carolina newspaper charged 
that some slaves, reported escaped to the Yankees, had in reality 
been stolen from their masters by other slaveowners. “Many 
slaveowners,” he declared, “do not mind stealing each other’s 
negroes.”’54 

In addition to control legislation, North Carolina enacted a 
series of measures for, the utilization of the labor of its Negro 
population. State and Confederate conscription of white male 
adults left labor shortages, many of them in occupations from 


= Clement Dowd, The Life of Zebulon B. Vance, p. 76; ae . “Slave Disloyalty 
Under the Confederacy,” Journal of Negro —- ‘xr (1988), 

% Hilleborough Recorder, November 2, 1864 

% New Bern Daily Progress, July 19, 1862. 
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which Negroes were excluded by law and custom. Moreover, a 
growing demand was felt for labor to be employed in connection 
with state defenses and fortifications.55 North Carolina devel- 
oped a conscious policy of organizing and utilizing the labor of 
its Negro population, slave and free, in the service of the state. 

Late in 1862 the General Assembly enacted a measure empow- 
ering the governor to employ slaves between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five in the construction of “fortifications and other 
works for the defense of the State.”5¢ According to the provi- 
sions of this act the total number of slaves to be employed was 
unlimited, but requisitions for slaves had to be apportioned 
equally among the slaveowners of a county. Immediately upon 
completion of the work for which said slaves had been levied, 
“they shall be returned forthwith to their respective owners.” 
Owners of impressed slaves were to receive compensation of $15 
per month for “ordinary hands” and $30 for slave mechanics. 
Slaveowners, who feared loss or capture of slaves employed by 
the state, found protection in a provision which promised com- 
pensation at “full value” where such losses were sustained. How- 
ever, certification, through the testimony of “two disinterested 
witnesses,” both as to the loss and the value of the slave, was 
required before compensation might be paid.57 In 1863 the 
governor was authorized to accept the services of Cherokee 
Indians who volunteered for the defense of the state.5§ 

Before the enactment of Confederate slave impressment legisla- 
tion in 1863, Confederate officials sought the impressment of 
North Carolina slaves, under state authority, for work on stra- 
tegic railroads. George W. Randolph, Secretary of War, com- 
municated with Governor Vance for that purpose in November, 
1862. Labor was needed for the completion of the Danville- 
Greensboro Railroad; if it could be secured under state impress- 
ment, builders of the road would not have to compete in the open 
market in hiring slaves. Governor Vance was requested to use 
his influence to secure such authorization from the General 
Assembly. 


% Charlotte Daily Bulletin, March 21, 28, 1865; Raleigh State Journal, June 5, 1861. 
% Public Laws, 1862-1863, p. 24. Fayetteville Observer, 25, 1864. 

% Public Laws, 1862-1863, p. 25. 

% Journal of the Senate, 1863, p. 73. 
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While agreeing that the completion of the Danville-Greensboro 
Railroad was vital for Confederate defense, Governor Vance felt 
constrained to withhold recommendation that slaves in North 
Carolina be impressed for that purpose. Impressment of slaves, 
he felt, was both unwise and unnecessary. It was possible for 
the private contractors constructing the road “to obtain the 
necessary slave labor without the intervention of public authori- 
ties,” he declared, “if they will offer fair and remunerative 
prices.”59 Moreover, slaveowners from the eastern counties 
had already begun taking their slaves out of employment and 
moving them to inland counties; these slaves were employable 
for the purpose in question. Since the railroad was a private 
rather than a public project, serious opposition would develop 
in the state if citizens were compelled to use their property in 
its construction. 

Opposition to the North Carolina slave impressment act be- 
came evident soon after its enactment. Despite official assur- 
ances of compensation for slave losses sustained through the 
escape or capture of slaves employed by the state, owners were 
reluctant to surrender their slaves for state service. Slaveown- 
ers criticized the reluctance of state officials to employ free Negro 
labor. One example of opposition was observed in Robeson 
County in December, 1862. This county, with a free Negro pop- 
ulation of 1,462, was called upon to furnish one-fourth of its 
male slave population for employment on state defenses. Slave- 
owners opposed this levy; they complained that it was unfair to 
impress their slaves when there was “an unusually large number 
of free persons of color not subject to militia duty.”®° Many 
were convinced that free Negro labor should be employed and 
that slave property should be impressed only as a last resort. 

A resolution embodying this conviction passed the legislature 
in 1862. It required that requisitions for labor, under either 
state or Confederate authority, must first draw upon the free 
Negro population. Only when a sufficient number of free Negro 
laborers could not be obtained should slave impressments be 
resorted to.61 The failure of the sheriff to follow this procedure 

"Dowd, Zebulon B. Vance, pp. 76-78. 


© Public Laws, 1862-1863, p. 48. 
" Public Laws, 1862-1863, p. 49. 
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was made punishable by a fine of $500. One year later the house 
made an unsuccessful effort to enact a measure that would re- 
quire the substitution of free Negro labor for slave labor on all 
state fortifications. ®2 

Other opposition to state impressment legislation was engen- 
dered by the frequent retention of slaves beyond the period for 
which they were originally impressed. In one such instance 
slaves were impressed under authority of Governor Vance in 
October, 1864, for a two-month period; four months later they 
had not been released. The General Assembly protested against 
such retention without the owners’ consent and demanded the 
immediate return of the slaves to their owners.®? 

North Carolinians were even more strongly opposed to Con- 
federate slave impressments. Perhaps this was inevitable as the 
enthusiasm which characterized the early months of the war 
declined and rifts appeared between state and Confederate au- 
thorities over conscription, exemptions, and taxes.** In addi- 
tion to the same complaints which had been registered against 
state impressment policies, Confederate authorities were charged 
with ill-treatment of slaves, unequal apportionment among the 
states, and illegal impressments. The General Assembly, by 
joint resolution in December, 1864, registered a protest against 
the manner in which slave property of North Carolina citizens 
was treated.*5 It was alleged that impressed slaves were poorly 
fed and sheltered and that they were overcrowded. Governor 
Vance was instructed to communicate with President Davis and 
register a formal protest in the matter.66 The extent of the 
antagonism which accompanied the impressment controversy is 
suggested by the fact that in 1863 Governor Vance had refused to 
furnish slaves requested by Confederate authorities because he 
felt that the citizens of North Carolina had already made suffi- 
cient sacrifices in this respect.®7 


® Journal of the House, 1862-1868, p. 105. 

® Public Laws, 1864-1865, p. 35. 

* See Message to General Assembly, November 23, 1863, Executive and Legislative Docu- 
ments, 1863-1864, Doc. 1, p. 7. 

* Official Records of the Rebellion, ser. IV, vol. III, p. 994. 

® Journal of the Senate, 1864, p. 148; Public Laws, 1864-1865, p. 73, 

® Official Records, ser. IV, vol. II, p. 385-886. Governor Vance carried on a large corre- 
spondence with Confederate officials in protest against unfair treatment of the citizens of 
North Carolina. Executive and Legislative Documents, 1864-1865, Doc. 1, p. 46; 1865- 
1866, Doc. 1, p. 18; Richard E. Yates, Zebulon B. Vance as War Governor of North Carolina, 
1862-1865, pp. 15-17. 
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During the first year and a half of the war, North Carolina was 
reluctant to utilize free Negro labor in work connected with state 
defense. All efforts to accomplish this in 1861 and 1862 failed.®® 
This policy was changed in 18638 and legislation was enacted for 
the impressment of free Negroes for employment on fortifica- 
tions. Under the terms of this enactment, all free Negroes be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and fifty were liable for impressment. 
Such persons were compelled to submit to examination and en- 
rollment in their respective counties; they were called into serv- 
ice as the situation demanded.®® It appears that the first enroll- 
ments under this act took place in April and May, 1864. 

An increased demand for Negro labor in North Carolina is 
reflected in the numerous newspaper advertisements for Negro 
laborers, particularly for slaves, between 1861 and 1865. Rail- 
road companies appear to have been the most persistent adver- 
tisers for slave laborers. The Western North Carolina Railroad 
advertised for the hire of “100 able-bodied negroes” in December, 
1861. Three months later the same railroad was in the market 
for the hire of fifty slaves. During 1863 both the Chatham and 
the Piedmont railroads were in urgent need of Negro laborers. 
These two roads advertised for a total of 800 slave laborers dur- 
ing the year, and the Western Carolina & Rockingham Railroad 
near Rockingham advertised for 25.7° Negro laborers sought by 
these roads were to be employed in construction and maintenance 
and as station hands. Occasionally Negroes were employed by 
some railroads as engineers despite popular sentiment to the con- 
trary. One newspaper, reporting that a Negro slave had been 
killed by an engine on the North Carolina Railroad in July, 1862, 
stated: “The jury of inquest should censure the company for em- 
ploying negro engineers.”’7! 

Despite assurances for the protection and care of slave prop- 
erty, these railroads encountered difficulty in obtaining the slave 
laborers sought. The advertisement of the Chatham Railroad 
carried the following assurance: “The line runs through a 


* Journal of the Senate, 1861, 1st ex. sess., p. 38; 1862-1863; 695; Journal of the House, 
1862-1868, p. 227. North Carolina lagged behind Tennessee, Mississippi, Gocnata, and South 
Carolina in this respect. Nelson, “Legislative Control of the Southern Free Negro, 1861- 
1865,” Catholic aby eh 9 Review, "Xxx (1946), 43-44. 

* Raleigh — Confederate, April 19, 21, 30, 1864. 

® Raleigh State Journal, January 1, 1862: New Bern Progress, March 22, 1862; Fayetteville 
Observer, February 16, 1863; Raleigh North Carolina Standard, January 21, 1863. 

"™ Charlotte North Carolina Whig, July 8, 1862. 
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healthy country, on a high ridge, and all hands employed on the 
road will be well fed and cared for.”72 The W. C. & R. Railroad 
emphasized the fact that its line was “safe from the enemy and 
healthy” ;72 the Piedmont Railroad assured liberal wages and 
good care of all slaves employed.** If the length of time that 
these advertisements ran is considered an index, these assurances 
failed to impress owners of employable slaves. Each of the above 
demands for slaves was unfulfilled after a period of five weeks; 
one of the advertisements ran for more than five months. Per- 
haps some of the reluctance of slaveowners to hire slaves to rail- 
road companies was due to charges sometimes levied that such 
slaves were not properly supervised.75 

Among the other advertisers for the hire of slaves were local 
public utilities companies, building contractors, and farmers. 
One contractor advertised for the hire of twelve Negro carpen- 
ters (slaves) to be employed in Orange County, “one of the 
healthiest and safest portions of the Confederacy.’’7® One farmer 
sought thirty to forty slaves; another advertised for twelve 
slaves to chop wood.77 There is evidence that an increasing 
number of Negro laborers were employed as mechanics, a loosely 
defined type of employment, and in the state salt works. In 1864 
Jonathan Worth, later governor of North Carolina, suggested 
that Negro laborers be used to replace white workers in the salt 
works who were suspected of being in correspondence with the 
enemy.78 

The length of time which advertisements for the hire of slaves 
ran and the infrequency with which owners advertised slaves for 
hire leads one to conclude that slaveowners were as reluctant to 
hire their slaves to private employers as they were to surrender 
them to state authorities under legislative authority. According 
to one account, it was virtually impossible to hire slave labor 
in Randolph County after the middle of 1863,7° and conditions 
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tended to grow worse during the remaining two years of the 
war.8° 

While war fears and governmental impressments seriously 
affected the volume of available slave labor, the increasing cost 
of ‘such labor appears to have accentuated the wartime labor 
problem in North Carolina. Sharp increases in the cost of the 
hire of slaves were noted as the war progessed. It is report- 
ed that in 1864 the amount in some areas of North Caro- 
lina ranged from $100 to $300. At Salisbury in January, 1865, 
the hire of field hands (men) ranged from $500 to $1,200, that 
of mechanics from $1,000 to $2,400, and that of women “without 
incumbrances” from $300 to $1,000.81 All these were exorbitant 
prices as compared with those of 1860. An observer at Wilson 
on “hiring day,” January 19, 1865, reported: 


Yesterday was hiring day, but too little was done in that way to 
establish any hiring rates for servants; and upon inquiring we can 
find no data upon which to base quotations. We suppose they will 
settle down in a day or two, and parties can come to an understanding 
... for hiring prices we heard talk of anything from 500 to 2,000 
[dollars }.82 


Prospective purchasers of slave hires complained of the prices 
asked. Some estimated that when the cost of food, clothing, and 
the government tax on slaves hired was added to the cost of 
hire, it would amount to more than $1,200 for the hire of a prime 
hand for a year. 

Government policies, in the opinion of some employers, were 
responsible for the excessive cost of slave labor. The high rates 
paid by the state government forced employers to pay at least 
the same rate. In August, 1864, the government rate, as fixed 
by the Board of Commissioners of Appraisement, was $1.75 per 
day or $45 per month with rations furnished by the govern- 
ment.83 One critic of these rates sarcastically observed that 


* One of the infrequent offers of slaves for hire listed fifty to sixty slaves “for hire to 
someone living in a healthy part of the country.” Hillsborough Recorder, December 9, 1863. 
See also Raleigh Daily Confederate, October 5, 1864. 

" Beaufort Old North State, January 21, 1865, quoting the Columbia Watchman. One must 
keep in mind that all of these transactions were carried on in depreciating Confederate cur- 
rency; thus prices reflect the depreciation of this currency as well as rising labor costs. 
ae Beaufort Old North State, January 21, 1865, quoting the Wilson Carolinian, January 20, 
5. 
® Raleigh Daily Confederate, August 3, 1864. In New Bern under Union control, a more 
definite effort was made to control the price of Negro labor. Employers were forbidden to 
contract for the labor of Negroes at a price in excess of the government rate. New Bern 
North Carolina Times, April 18, 1864. 
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soldiers who protected slave property were paid only $132 a 
year, while the government paid owners three times as much 
for the labor of their slaves.®+ 

The difficulty and the extravagant cost of hiring slaves led 
some employers, urgently in need of labor, to seek to buy slaves. 
The Lockville Mining and Maufacturing Company advertised for 
the purchase of “Thirty Good Negroes” in August, 1864; and 
Thomas J. Person sought “one hundred likely Negroes” between 
the ages of ten and sixteen.®5 Other employers advertised for 
smaller numbers. 

Late in 1864, however, when the cost of hiring slaves was 
approaching the maximum, it appears that few slaves were 
offered for sale. Sometimes a few were offered in the settlement 
of an estate. Thus sixteen slaves were offered for sale from the 
estate of John Harden of Alamance and a few were offered from 
estates in Fayetteville in 1864.8 So infrequent were notices 
of slaves for sale that a slaveowner of Charlotte who offered 
thirty slaves for sale in March, 1865, thought it wise to state: 
“They are not offered for sale as a consequence of faults but 
simply because the owner lives where he cannot employ them 
to profit.’”"87 Either as a result of the high prices asked or the 
restriction of sales in families, these slaves remained on the mar- 
ket for more than seven weeks. By 1865 prices up to $5,600 
were reported for slaves.®® 

An issue which involved the Negro in North Carolina be- 
tween 1861 and 1865, though in a passive sort of way, was that 
of state revenues. As state finances became disrupted by war 
demands, North Carolina turned to taxes on slavery and its inci- 
dents as a means of securing additonal revenues. The poll tax 
offered one possibility. This tax, placed at thirty cents in 1835 
on whites between the ages of twenty-one and forty-five and on 
Negroes between the ages of twelve and fifty, was increased to 
eighty cents in 1859. The wartime revenue bill of 1863 increased 


= Raleigh North Carolina Standard, January 6, 1864. 
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this tax to $1.20.89 According to the comptroller’s report, 
$178,200 was paid in poll taxes in 1860-1861. This includes 
158,658 slave polls amounting to $131,924. The following year 
slave polls contributed $257,860 to the state treasury; and under 
the law of 1863 and the $1.20 poll tax, slave polls amounted to 
$357,790.9° These figures suggest the large contributions which 
slave polls made to the revenues of the state during the war 
period.®1 

Non-slaveholding classes in North Carolina agitated for an 
ad valorem tax on slave property as a means of increasing state 
revenues and distributing the tax burden equitably among all 
classes. This agitation, beginning in 1859, reached its climax in 
1863. The poorer classes contended that the failure to tax slave 
property according to value offered advantages to the slave- 
holding class and resulted in serious economic competition to 
their group as the result of large-scale employment of slave 
labor. Newspapers friendly to the slaveowning class ran fre- 
quent editorials in an effort to quiet this agitation. One of 
these stated: 


Slaves not only do not conflict with the interests of the poor white 
man, but they are the source of benefit to them in a multitude of 
ways .... We tax slaves to maintain the poor man, who are from 
affliction or misfortune unable to maintain themselves, while no slave 
is ever permitted to enter the poor house of the State.92 


Other benefits enjoyed by poor whites which were “conferred by 
the slave population” were public asylums and schools. An in- 
crease in taxes, this editorial warned, would tend to drive slave- 
holding out of the state and with it would disappear many of the 
benefits enjoyed by poor whites. 

The problem was considered by the General Assembly during 
the session of 1860-1861, but no bill was enacted. After a great 


"John W. Ellis, Speech before the Democratic State Convention, March 9, 1860, p. 32; 
Public Laws, ‘ond Legia Pp. 116. 





Documents, 1861-1862, Doc. 8, p. 206; 1862-1863, Doc. 7, p. 192; 
1884 ae Doc. 7, p. 208. 
© fated ant anes thew wesc pted from this tax, but the total number so 
exempted was small. The census of b>? lists only 358 slaves in the entire state in this cate- 
gory as compared to 1,102 whites. Of this number, sixty-three slaves were listed as insane, 
106 as deaf and dumb, and 159 as blind. United States Census, 1860, pp. 630-633. 
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deal of legislative maneuvering,®* a slave tax law was passed 
in February, 1863.94 It provided for the taxing of slave property 
according to its value. This tax yielded $642,796.83 during the 
fiscal year 1863-1864 and $622,130.28 during the next fiscal 
year.°5 Other tax legislation relating to slavery or its incidents 
included a measure imposing a tax on “negro trading” of five 
per cent of the purchase value of slaves. As the number of slaves 
held tended to decline after 1863, this tax lost much of its sig- 
nificance.®® 

The legislation and policies adopted by North Carolina during 
the Civil War which concerned the Negro reveal a conscious 
purpose to bolster and strengthen the controls deemed essential 
for the perpetuation of the slave system. Poor whites, legisla- 
tors, and slaveholders combined to mould a popular sentiment to 
support such policies. The press was particularly active in this 
respect. As a result, nearly every aspect of Negro life was con- 
trolled or supervised by either official or extra-legal means. 
While the “Negro policies” of North Carolina were less oppres- 
sive than those of some other Confederate states, especially 
Georgia, they were stringent enough to cause the depression of 
many free Negroes down into the slave group and to prevent any 
active slave movement during the war. 

The value of the Negro population in both the defense and 
economic life of the state is attested by the widespread interest 
manifest in such problems as impressment, labor, and public 
revenues as they concerned this segment of the population. 
Though North Carolinians, as other Confederates, steadfastly 
opposed efforts to arm the slave for combat service,®? they sup- 
ported efforts to expand the occupational area of Negroes under 
wartime pressures. A large-scale employment of Negro labor 
resulted on state defenses and fortifications and in an increased 
number of skilled and semi-skilled occupations. Negro labor was 
one of the factors which prevented a complete collapse of eco- 
nomic life in North Carolina during the Civil War. 


% Journal of the Senate, 1860-1861, pp. 29-84; 299; 408; 1861, 2nd. ex. sess., pp. 159-60; 
1868-1868, p. 426. See Executive and Legislative Documents, 1862-1863, Doc. 1, pp. 9-10. 
%* Public Laws, 1859-1866, p. 97. 
— and Legislative Documents, 1864-1865, Doc. 7, pp. 209, 214; 1865-1866, Doc. 17, 
D. 
o Public Laws, 1859-1866, p. 58; 1864-1865, p. 40. See also Charlotte Western Democrat, 
February 10, 1857. 
* Editorial, Raleigh Weekly Standard, February 18, 1863; Journal of the Senate, 1864- 
1865, p. 34; Beaufort Old North State, January 14, 1865. 





REACTIONS IN NORTH CAROLINA TO JACKSON’S 
BANKING POLICY, 1829-1832 


By ELIZABETH STONE Hoyt 


“It is maintained by some that the bank is a means of execut- 
ing the constitutional power ‘to coin money, and regulate the value 
thereof. . . . If the bank be established for that purpose, with 
a charter unalterable without its consent, Congress have parted 
with their power for a term of years, during which the consti- 
tution is a dead letter. It is neither necessary nor proper to 
transfer its legislative power to such a bank, and therefore un- 
constitutional.”! Thus Andrew Jackson dramatically took his 
stand against the re-chartering of the United States Bank in 
his veto message to Congress in July, 1832. 

Before making this statement, however, Jackson in his first 
three annual messages to Congress had called the United States 
Bank question to the attention of Congress and the American 
people. He reminded them in his first annual message that the 
United States Bank’s charter would expire in 1836, stated that 
“Tt must be admitted by all, that it has failed in the great end 
of establishing a uniform and sound currency,” and went on 
to suggest a vague substitute for that particular bank.? The 
next year he enlarged his idea into a definite plan for a hybrid 
affair combining a bank with an independent treasury system.* 
In 1831, however, his message barely touched on the subject.* 
Business interests became jittery at the thought of a change in 
the United States Bank; discussions arose throughout the 
country ;5 and the price of the stock of the bank fluctuated with 
the sternness or mildness of the President’s utterances. After 
the President’s first message to Congress the price of the bank 
stock fell from $126 to $116 per share in New York.* In antici- 
pation of Jackson’s second attack on the bank the stock fell from 
$13414 to $126 in New York a few days before the message, 


1 Executive Documents, 22 Cong., 1 sess., 1831-1832, vol. VI, doc. no. 300, p. 10. 

2 United States House Journal, 21 Cong., 1 sess., 1829-1830, pp. 27-28. 

* House Journal, 21 Cong., 2 sess., 1830-1831, p. 33. 

* House Journal, 22 Cong., 1 sess., 1831-1832, p. 21. 

* Ralph C. H. Catterall, The Second Bank of the United States (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1903), pp. 174, 194-214. 


m, 4 York Evening Post, quoted in North Carolina Free Press (Tarborough, N. C.), May 
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and after the speech it fell to $123 in Philadelphia.? Because 
Jackson touched so lightly on the controversial subject in his 
third message the banking interests were encouraged to think 
that his hostility was lessening, and as a result bank stock rose 
two per cent in New York and Philadelphia in January, 1832. 
The United States Bank itself precipitated the banking crisis 
when Nicholas Biddle, the president of the bank, had a friend 
in each house of Congress introduce a bill for re-chartering the 
bank on January 9, 1832.® Thus the bank question was brought 
into the open, and in Congress and in the nation at large the 
wrangling started which later was climaxed by Jackson’s veto 
message on July 10. In the West debtors wanting cheap money, 
in the East local banking interests, some wanting cheap money 
and some wanting hard money, and finally champions of the 
Jeffersonian tradition wanting hard money—all these alligned 
themselves against re-chartering the bank.!° On the other hand, 
some of the banking interests, the moneyed people, and the com- 
mercial groups pressed re-chartering.11 Within the Congres- 
sional walls heated debates burst forth with all varieties of opin- 
ions expressed.12 Memorials poured in both for and against re- 
chartering the bank.13 

Only two memorials, both pro-bank, were sent to Congress 
from North Carolina. Presented on March 12 was the memorial 
for the renewal of the charter sent by the president and directors 
of the Bank of New Bern.14 After expressing appreciation for 
the favorable benefits of the United States Bank in North Caro- 
lina, the memorial claimed “that a refusal to renew its charter 
may not only injuriously affect the public confidence, but will 
lunge again upon the country the evils of a depreciated and dis- 
credited currency, of wild speculation, extensive indebtedness, 


* North Carolina Free Press, December 21, 1830. 

* North Carolina Free Press, January 3, 1832. 

* United States Senate Journal, 22, Cong., 1 sess., 1831-1832, p. 65; House Journal, 22 
Cong., 1 sess., 1831-1882, pp. 165, 166. 

% Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1945), 
Pp. 

4 Schlesinger, The Age of Jackson, pp. 92, < Catterall, The Second Bank, p. 224. 

“ United States Senate Register of Debates, 22 Cong., 1 sess., 1831-1832, Fe “Vil, part I, 
passim; United States House Register of Debates, 22 Cong., 1 sess., 1831-1882, vol. Viti, 
parts II and III, passim. 

18 Senate Journal, 22 Cong., 1 sess., 1831-1832, passim; House Journal, 22 Cong., 1 sess., 
1881-1882, passim. 
sn see —— 22 Cong., 1 sess., 1831-1832, passim; House Journal, 22 Cong., 1 sess., 
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and general inattention to the faith of engagements.” !5 Nicholas 
Biddle’s cooperative attitude toward the state banking interests 
perhaps accounted for this.1¢ On March 19, 1832, Willie P. 
Mangum, Senator from North Carolina, introduced in the Senate 
a memorial sent by “a large number of the inhabitants of Gran- 
ville County” requesting the renewal of the bank charter.!7 
After a thorough airing of the disputatious subject in the nat- 
ional legislature, on June 11 by a vote of 28 to 20 the Senate 
passed the bill,1® which was followed by a confirmation in the 
House of Representatives on July 3, by a vote of 107 to 85.1® 

The climax came with the President’s veto message which 
cleverly omitted his hard money views, and appealed to the 
emotions of the masses in his reasons for this action against 
the bank. Among the points which he stressed especially was 
the fact that it was a monopoly enjoying “an exclusive privilege 
of banking, under the authority of the General Government.” 2° 
He sought to line up Americans against foreigners and the rich 
against the poor by stressing that “more than a fourth part of 
the stock is held by foreigners, and the residue is held by a few 
hundred of our own citizens chiefly the richest class.”21 He urged 
that the distress which would follow the closing of the bank 
and the calling in of loans would be the fault of the bank “and 
it would furnish a reason against renewing a power which has 
been so obviously abused.”22 He was against the United States 
Bank giving the state banks special concessions “because it does 
not measure out equal justice to the high and the low, the rich 
and the poor.”23 He hinted at evils and abuses of the bank by 
saying, “An investigation unwillingly conceded, and so restricted 
in time as necessarily to make it incomplete and unsatisfactory, 
discloses enough to excite suspicion and alarm.’”’24 He sought to 
disprove the constitutionality of the bank.25 


** New Bern Bank Memorial to Congress, March 1, 1832, William Gaston MSS., in Southern 
Collection, University of North Carolina library. 

%* Nicholas Biddle to (John R. London 7), January 7, 1829, Charles Fisher MSS., in South- 
ern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina library. In this letter Biddle showed 
that he had put much thought on planning a way by which the Bank could make a million 
dollar loan to the proposed new state system. 
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Despite the fact that the United States Bank question was 
one of the outstanding problems of Jackson’s administration, 
little attempt has been made to study the reactions to the ques- 
tion in the various states. This study will attempt to appraise 
North Carolina’s reactions to the bank war. In the ante-bellum 
period North Carolina never was particularly forward in any 
great movement, but was rather slow to react to any question of 
national interest.2° It is not surprising therefore, that the state 
didn’t get too wrought up over the banking discussion. Then, 
too, North Carolina was an agricultural state. In 1833 she had 
“less commerce and fewer important towns than any of her 
Atlantic sisters.27 Out of a total population of 753,419 in 1840, 
agricultural pursuits employed 217,095 as against 18,437 em- 
ployed otherwise. The economic group next in importance was 
that of the manufacturing and trades, employing 14,322; and 
commercial activities included only 1,734.28 The tobacco farms 
were largely in the Piedmont region in the counties bordering 
Virginia; cotton plantations were in the eastern part of the 
state and in the southern Piedmont region; in the northeastern 
counties corn and wheat were grown partly on large plantations; 
in the western part of the state livestock and grain were raised 
on smaller farms; rice was produced near the coast in New Han- 
over and Brunswick counties. Up the Cape Fear River from 
Wilmington to Fayetteville there was commerce.?® Moreover, 
there were no large towns in the state in which large moneyed 
interests could accumulate. Wilmington, at that time the largest 
town, could boast a population of only 4,744. Fayetteville, a com- 
mercial center and seat of the North Carolina branch of the 
United States Bank, had only 4,285. New Bern, a coastal town, 
was next largest with a population of 3,690. The capital, Raleigh, 
had a mere 2,244.39 Truly, there were only miniature cities in 
North Carolina during the Jackson era. By and large North 
Carolinians were small farmers. When the panic of 1837 swept 


26 Guion Griffis Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1937), PR. 36-39. 
Carolin Star Raleigh, . C.), December 20, 1833, quoted in Johnson, Ante-Bellum North 
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the country the Fayetteville Observer noted with too much 
assurance the “great mass of our population . . . cannot be re- 
duced to bankruptcy by a money pressure. They are beyond its 
influence.’’31 

With the economic status of the North Carolinians in mind, 
one does not wonder that the press did not get very excited 
as the United States Bank’s re-chartering question began to 
simmer, boil, and bubble over in the years 1829-1832. In the heat 
of the discussion, in May, 1832, a pro-bank Charlotte paper, 
which had printed the anti-bank majority report of the com- 
mittee investigating the bank, asserted that it had intended to 
print the counter reports but found “too much of our paper 
would be taken up by the reports to the exclusion of more inter- 
esting matter to a large majority of our readers.”’2 Likewise, 
in other North Carolina papers very little space and very few 
editorials were devoted to the bank discussion. 

On the whole arguments used against re-chartering the bank 
in the North Carolina press and by individuals were those used 
by Jackson in his veto message. The Western Carolinian in 1831 
stated that the bank was unconstitutional.33 An editorial in the 
North Carolina Journal after the veto was in the same vein.®* 
The editor of the North Carolina Free Press, after the veto mes- 
sage, encouraged the people to think of the bank as “a combina- 
tion of wealthy speculators and aspiring politicians, who, under 
the specious garb of ‘the American System’ have of late con- 
tinued to make ‘the richer and the potent more powerful,’ at 
the expense of the industrious and hard working portion of the 
community.’’35 

Also, certain prominent individuals used these arguments. 
Nathaniel Macon, a distinguished North Carolinian who at that 
time had recently retired from national politics, wrote: “Every 
law which grants privileges to certain persons, is against the 
principles of equality and freedom.”%* P, P. Barbour, a Vir- 
ginian whom many North Carolinians supported as vice-presi- 


*! Quoted in Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, p. 65. 

*2 Miners’ and Farmers’ Journal (Charlotte, N. C.), April 14, 1832, May 29, 1882. 

™ Western Carolinian (Salisbury, N. C.), July 11, 1832. 

% North Carolina Journal, July 25, 1832. 

** North Carolina Free Press, August 7, 1832. 

**N. Macon to T. H. Benton, March 7, 1831, printed in a St. Louis paper, quoted in a 
North Carolina Free Press, July 5, 1831. 
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dential candidate in 1832, was quoted in the North Carolina Free 
Press as objecting to the money power concentrated in the hands 
of a few and also to the bank as being very unconstitutional.®? 
Jesse Speight, a Congressman from North Carolina, in debate 
in Congress disparagingly called the United States Bank “the 
Mammouth Bank.’’38 

Some of those supporting the anti-bank policy in the state 
were, like Jackson, hard money advocates. Nathaniel Macon said 
in 1826: “. . . most if not all of our evils originate in the paper 
system.”3® Later he asserted that the banking people tried to 
convince the public “that paper is money, in fact better than 
money.”*° John Branch, a Congressman from North Carolina 
and a former member of Jackson’s Cabinet,*1 thought that the 
framers of the Constitution intended “that the currency of the 
United States should have been metalic.”42 One Carolina paper 
ventured: “It will be a happy time for North Carolina, when 
honest, bold faced coin shall take the place of ragged and dirty 
paper, blotted with hieroglyphics, which one-fourth of our popu- 
lation do not understand.”*? The Western Carolinian taunted 
McDuffie, a friend of the United States Bank in Congress, for 
trying to prove by the use of logic that currency was coin. 
McDuffie had said: “Coin is currency; paper is currency; there- 
fore, paper is coin”; and the editor approved of the ridiculing 
answer made to this: “A watermelon is food, roasted fowl is 
food; therefore a roasted fowl is a watermelon.”** The editor 
of the Tarborough paper agreed with this position: “. . . solid 
capital silver and gold but no rag money—no slips of dirty 
paper.”*5 That at least a majority of the state lawmakers in 
1831 were hard money boosters was demonstrated by a law en- 
acted by the General Assembly in that year which was to prevent 


* North Carolina Free Press, October 9, 1832. 

%* North Carolina Free Press, April 10, 1832. 
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the circulation in North Carolina after July 4, 1832, of any 
out-of-state bank notes under $5.*¢ 

Furthermore, the heyday of gold mining in the western part 
of the state helped to contribute to the popularity of the hard 
money cause.47 An appreciable amount of gold used for coin- 
age was mined in North Carolina. In 1830 she contributed the 
gold for $204,000 worth of United States coins.4® The United 
States branch bank at Fayetteville in that year received $30,863 
in gold bars from the state mines.*® The next year $294,000 of 
the $714,270 of the United States money coined from gold was 
supplied by North Carolina.5° This brought a clamor for a 
branch of the United States Mint to be established in the gold 
mining region. In the early part of 1830, Samuel P. Carson from 
Burke County introduced a resolution in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to appoint a committee to study the possibility of 
establishing a mint in Western North Carolina, but it failed to 
pass.51 In April he wrote to Charles Fisher, a state legislator,5? 
indicating his continued interest in the matter.53 Gideon Glenn 
of Franklin County introduced resolutions in the state legislature 
in December of that year in regard to the selling of gold mining 
land “for the purpose of augmenting the circulating medium 
of the state “and, also, to memorialize Congress on the necessity 
and propriety of establishing a branch of the United States’ mint 
in the State.’’54 

Thus North Carolina had expressed her hard money views 
before Andrew Jackson made a public issue of the fact that he 
was a sound money man in connection with the banking discus- 
sion. There is strong ground for believing this to have been 
his chief reason for vetoing the re-chartering of the United 
States Bank ;55 therefore, North Carolina was in full agreement 
with Jackson on the bank and hard money. 
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Apparently, the initial anti-bank action taken in the lower 
house of Congress after Jackson’s first message to Congress was 
in the form of a series of resolutions introduced by Robert Potter, 
a rip-roaring, dare-devil Congressman from North Carolina who 
was an aggressive Old Hickory champion and anti-bank man.5¢ 
Potter’s resolution maintained that the bank was unconstitu- 
tional, “that the paper money or banking system, generally is 
in its tendency ruinous to the interests of labor and dangerous 
to the liberties of the people,” and that therefore Congress should 
not renew the charter of the bank. This was apparently merely 
a feeler, and he moved that the resolutions be laid on the table.57 

Most of the Old North State’s representatives and Senators in 
Congress in 1832 voted “no” on the issue,5* and in this they 
merely expressed the views of a predominately agricultural state. 
The few who favored the bank were swayed by personal or eco- 
nomic interests. In the Senate Bedford Brown and Willie P. 
Mangum both voted against the re-charter of the United States 
Bank. Brown, a planter from Caswell County,5® a tobacco and 
corn area, voted the interests of his locality. Willie P. Mangum’s 
vote was, however, paradoxical. Although voting against the 
re-charter, he definitely favored it. He belonged to the wealthy 
group whose economic stakes were identical with the banking 
interests.6° Mangum expressed himself very clearly on his stand 
for the bank soon after the re-charter measure was introduced 
in the Senate. “I regard the continuance of that institution 
as of almost indispensable necessity,” he wrote a friend.*1 Later 
he voted for a Senate resolution to censure President Jackson 
for his action toward the bank,®? and later he stated publicly 
in the Senate that he would vote against expunging the reso- 
lution from the Senate records. Mangum asserted that he was 
not a hard money man and scorned Jackson for attempting to 
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cover his mistakes about the bank with the “new idea” (hard 
money).** That Mangum voted against the re-charter despite 
such views attests the strong North Carolina opposition to that 
institution’s continuance. 

In the House of Representatives all the North Carolinians 
except four opposed re-chartering the bank.*5 In this opposi- 
tion economic influences can be discerned. Samuel P. Carson 
of Burke County,.a section largely agricultural with some manu- 
facturing and mining,*® naturally opposed the bank. Moreover, 
he personally was interested in agricultural pursuits. Although 
his vote was not registered on the bill he was lined up with the 
opposition.*7 A North Carolina paper of July 17 stated that 
Carson was absent when the vote was taken.®® In the next elec- 
tion he lost his seat in Congress but this was due to his favoring 
nullification, which was not in harmony with the viewpoint of 
his constituents, and not on account of the bank issue.*® Henry 
W. Conner of Lincoln County, whose district was similar in 
its economic background to Carson’s, was a planter whose in- 
terests coincided with that of his section’® in his negative vote. 
Chatham County was the home of Abraham Rencher, a lawyer 
with farming interests?! in a farming area,72 who was against 
the bank. Still another agriculturist in the opposition camp was 
Micajah T. Hawkins?? from the tobacco region of Warren 
County.7# An incongruous vote was cast by the representative 
from the Seventh Congressional District, Laughlin Bethune. 
He lived near the commercial center of Fayetteville, which was 
the home of the North Carolina branch of the United States 
Bank. A plantation owner,7® he personally opposed the bank; 
nevertheless, this placed him out of harmony with his constitu- 
ents and in the next congressional election he lost his seat to 
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Deberry, a pro-bank man, who though a farmer was interested 
also in the cotton and flour-mill business.7¢ The Fayetteville 
Observer pointed this out after the election: “we take great 
pleasure in stating that the member-elect is in favor of the U. S. 
Bank and Mr. Clay’s Land Bill.”77 Jesse Speight, a lawyer from 
Greene County, voted in line with the farming interests of his 
district instead of with the New Bern commercial interests.7§ 
Another lawyer, James I. McKay,7® voted with the agricultural 
interests of his southeastern district which no doubt diluted the 
power of the commercial group.®® From the agricultural region 
of Halifax,*! ex-Secretary of the Navy John Branch, a lawyer, 
mirrored the farmer’s viewpoint in his vote although personally 
he was embittered against Jackson.®2 Although he was not a 
candidate for re-election, the next time his district elected an- 
other man with an agricultural bent, J. A. Bynum.®? Thomas 
H. Hall, farmer-doctor of Edgecombe County,®* which, also, was 
predominately agricultural®5 voted not to re-charter the bank. 

The four North Carolinian pro-bank votes in the House of 
Representatives have a certain economic tinge. William Biddle 
Shepard, a son of wealthy parents, was an outstanding lawyer 
and holder of large properties in Elizabeth City. Even more 
significant, he was a first cousin of Nicholas Biddle,** he had 
received a loan by the United States Bank of $5,000 about the 
time of the bank discussion,®? and Biddle had assured him that 
it was not necessary to pay the debt at any particular time.®® 
Thus we account for his pro-bank vote. Lewis Williams lived in 
the extreme western part of the state in the mountainous region 
where it would be natural to take the debtor attitude toward the 
bank, but surprisingly he cast his vote for it. This seems to 


Biographical Directory, p 
™ Fayetteville Observer, PF 4 Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, August 20, 


1833. 
Biographical Directory, p. 1553; Sixth Census, 1840, pp. 42-48. 

% Biographical Directory, p. 1265. 

© Sizth Census, 1840, pp. 42-43. 

© Sizth Census, 1840, pp. 42-48. 

% Biographical Directory, p. 729; Marquis James, Andrew Jackson, A Portrait of a Presi- 
dent (New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1987), p. 273. 

* Biographical Directory, p. 722 

Dioore shoal Directory, p. 1048. 

%5 Sixth Census, 1840, pp. 42-48. 

* Samuel A. Ashe (ed.), Biographical History of North Carolina (Greensboro: Charles L. 
Van Noppen Publisher, 1908), VII, 421-423 

8" Correspondence of Nicholas Biddle, Appendix I, 359. 
% Nicholas Biddle to W. Shepard, February 28, 1834, Biddle Papers. Quoted in Corre- 
of N Nicheloe Biddle, p. 861, note p. 551. 
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have been the outgrowth of a strong personal resentment against 
Jackson of some years standing. John Williams, Lewis Williams’ 
brother, received a questionable political deal by Jackson which 
undoubtedly irked the family.*® This is further substantiated 
by Mangum’s observation that “Our friend Lewis Williams goes 
in deep enough. The thought you know, of Gen. Jackson is to 
him gall and bitterness.”®° Williams’ vote was entirely a matter 
of personal animosity. The vote of Daniel L. Barringer is not 
so easily explained. He was from Raleigh,®! however, and could 
have been influenced by the anti-Jackson propaganda projected 
by the Raleigh Register, which was bound closely to the National 
Intelligencer,®2 the anti-Jackson paper in Washington. Whether 
he personally had moneyed interests has not been ascertained but 
he had relatives with manufacturing interests in Cabarrus 
County.®3 No particular significance appears to attach to Augus- 
tine H. Shepperd’s pro-bank vote. He was a representative from 
Stokes County, an agricultural region,®* and later he moved to 
Salem and lived on an estate, “Good Spring.’’®5 

The North Carolina legislature was assuredly pro-Jackson 
and must have been anti-bank, too; at least it passed resolutions 
which wholeheartedly recommended Jackson’s re-election in 1832: 
“Resolved, that this General Assembly, speaking as they believe, 
the feelings and opinions of a large majority of the people of 
this State, do approve of the administration of General Andrew 
Jackson, President of the United States . . . and believing the 
best interests of the union will be preserved and promoted by 
his re-election, do recommend him to the people of these United 
States.’’96 

Of course, this did not paint the whole picture. There were 
leaders in state politics who were pro-bank men. William Gas- 
ton, president of the New Bern branch of the State Bank and 


%® Nicholas Biddle to W. B. Shepard, February 28, 1834, pp. 60-61; “William was a brother 
of Jackson’s implacable enemy, ex-Senator John Williams of Tennessee,” Biddle Papers, 
quoted in Correspondence of Nicholas Biddle, note p. 548; Biographical Directory, p. 1707. 

* W. P. Mangum to Bartlett Yancey, January 15, 1826, Wilson “The Congressional Career 
of Nathaniel Macon” and letters of Nathaniel Macon—annotated by Kemp P. Battle, James 
Sprunt Historical Monographs, no. 2, p. 109. 

* Biographical Directory, p. 674 
2 Archibald Henderson, North a (Chicago, Lewis Publishing Co., 1941) I, 492-493. 

658. 

*8 Biographical Directory, p. 674. James Lewis Moore and Thomas Heron Wingate, Cabarrus 
Reborn (Kannapolis: Kannapolis Publishing Co., 1940), p. 42. 

™ Sixth Census, 1840, pp. 42-43. 

% Biographical Directory, p. 1517. 

% North Carolina Laws, 1831-1832, p. 199. 
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a member of the state legislature,®?7 came out completely in 
favor of the renewal of the United States Bank in a letter to 
W. P. Mangum in which he agreed with him exactly on the bank 
question: “I know that nothing but this institution could have 
cured the . .. money disease in N°. C*. and have a full conviction 
that if it be not upheld a state of things must ere long arise 
more extensively dangerous than what we have heretofore 
witnessed.”®® Still another political leader in the state at the 
time was William H. Hinton,, who was a Jackson man until the 
bank veto, which he thought was a “national calamity,” and he 
refused to be an elector on the Jackson ticket.”°® A branch of 
the United States Bank was requested by two different towns 
in the state. Charlotte, in the mining district, put in a request 
in January, 1832,1°° and Oxford a little later in the year pleaded 
for one.1°1 The pro-bank case, moreover, was promoted in anti- 
Jackson meetings during the 1832 campaign, so that there was 
evidently some adherence to that side in the state.1°2 

Turning from those minor pro-bank expressions we can see 
remaining truly an overwhelming majority for Jackson as re- 
vealed by the presidential vote in November of 1882 which stood 
24,862 for Jackson against only 4,568 for Clay. Penetrating 


further, we find that all the counties in the state except Guilford 
gave a majority of their votes for Jackson.1°? Not only did the 
Bank veto not alarm the majority of the people of agricultural 
North Carolina; it pleased them. 


*T Memorial to Congress by Directors of Bank of Newbern, President, William Gaston, March 
1, 1832, William Gaston MSS; Wheeler, Reminiscences and Memoirs of North Carolina and 
Eminent North Carolinians, p. 137; T. Burgwyn to Robert Donaldson, December 7, 1831, 
William Gaston MSS. 

—_ Gaston to W. P. Mangum, January 23, 1832, William Gaston MSS (copy of 


) 
* William R. Hinton to Col. William Polk, July 18, 1832, Raleigh Register, July 27, 1832. 
Quoted in Niles’ Register, XLII (August 4, 1832) , 406-407. 

10° North Carolina Free Press, January $1, tae, 

1% Raleigh Register. Quoted in North Carolina Free Press, March 20, 183 

102 Greensboro Patriot, August 22, 1832; Raleigh Register, September q, Tess. F. H. Thur- 

man (7) to William Gaston, ‘September 1, 1832, Gaston MSS. 

198 North Carolina Free Press, November 27, 1882. 





LETTERS FROM HUGH LUCKEY, RALEIGH HATTER, 
1843 


Edited by D. L. CorBITT 


On January 29, 1848, Hugh Luckey arrived in Raleigh to begin 
the business of manufacturing hats. He probably came from 
Norfolk, Virginia, opened his business on Fayetteville Street, 
and ordered a rather substantial bill of goods from his friend, 
William Reid, Market Square, Norfolk. He also inserted an 
advertisement in a local paper, visited some of the Presbyterian 
families in Raleigh, and joined the Temperance Society. Just how 
long Hugh Luckey remained in Raleigh is uncertain. He did not 
advertise any after February 6, 1844. Shortly after this date 
merchants from Petersburg, Virginia, began to insert advertise- 
ments in Raleigh papers in an effort to sell hats to the merchants 
of Raleigh. Francis Major, Webb and Justiss, Eckles and Bolt, 
and Carpenter, Anderson and Company were some of the per- 
sons and firms so advertising. 

Hugh Luckey evidently made and sold men’s hats and caps 
exclusively. In his advertisements were the pictures of men’s 
hats. Mrs. Prendergast and Mrs. Ramsay carried advertisements 
of ladies’ hats during the same period. Mrs. Prendergast charac- 
terized her business as a “Straw Bonnet Establishment.” The 
advertisements of both carried pictures of ladies hats. 

Not long after Luckey began his business, he began to purchase 
wool, skins, and furs. In order to expand his business, he pur- 
chased a wagon and team and visited the nearby county seats 
during the terms of court in order to buy wool, skins, and furs 
and to sell hats and caps. According to his letters he was by 
this means increasing his income considerably. There is nothing 
in his letters suggesting that he was thinking of selling his 
business. It is possible that his lack of success caused him to 
move to some other town. It seems that he was always behind 
in his remittances for hats, caps, and materials. 

These letters are taken from miscellaneous papers from the 
Wake County courthouse and have been reproduced here as 
nearly as possible as they were written. They give some inter- 
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esting information about Raleigh and the people who lived in 
that town more than one hundred years ago. 


Raleigh February 24 1843 


Mr Wm Reid Esq 


Der Sir i arrived safe in this place on sunday afternoon! 
and i am very much pleased with the place. i have succeeded in get- 
ting a small store with a back room to it on the main street Fayette- 
ville St in the very centre of business for 125$ per year i called to 
see Mr McPheeters2 Family they were all well I have been engaged 
with Mr Mc in visiting his friends I have been introduced to Mr. Lacy? 
the pastor of the church* here and the elders of the church and to a 
number of the merchants they all give me great encouragement and 
promise to afford me every facility in their power to ensure me suc- 
cess the place contains about three thousand inhabitants5 and the 
country round this place is very good the land is good and the people 
in general wealthy there is no hatter nearer than Fayetteville 60 miles 
and no regular hat store in this place a great number send to Peters- 
burgh to get hats for themselves i have been in a number of stores 
and the stock of hats at present is very small and a great deal of it 
unfashionable i think that a number of the merchants may be in- 
duced to give up the business of selling hats in fact a number of the 
merchants told me that hats were a drag that they could not keep 
them in order i do not believe that there is a hatters iron in Raleigh 
and i think that i will get plenty of hat to iron over i have made 
arrangements with Messrs McIlwane, Bromley & Co Commission Mer- 
chants Petersburgh to settle the freight for goods from City Point 
to Raleigh you will mark the Boxes if you please to their care the 
following is a summary of what I will want 


12 yds Mole skin 
12 W S Nap 


1 January 29, 1843. 

2 Rev. William McPheeters, September 28, 1778-November 7, 1842, was a native of 
Virginia. He came to Raleigh in May, 1810, to teach in the Raleigh Academy. During his 
early residence he served as pastor for the city, holding community services in the State 
House. In 1816 he became pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, and served in that 
capacity until 1830. He taught school in Fayetteville, 1836-1837, and in 1840 was elected 
president of Davidson College, but declined the presidency due to poor health. Even though 
William McPheeters was dead when Hugh Luckey came to Raleigh, his family lived there. 
His son, Samuel Brown McPheeters, had graduated from the University of North Carolina 
and was studying law in Raleigh under Charles Manly. Late in August, 1843, he entered the 
Seminary at Princeton University. John S. Grasty, Memoir of Reverend Samuel B. Me- 
Pheeters, D.D., p. 26 ff.; One Hundred Twenty-Fifth Anniversary First Presbyterian Church, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, p. 3. 

* Reverend Drury Lacy, 1802-1884, was a native of Virginia. He was pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Raleigh, 1837-1855. He was president of Davidson College —— 
and an army chaplain during the Civil War. After the war he returned to Raleigh where 
he taught school. Cornelia Rebekah Shaw, Davidson College, pp. 71, 81, 97, 111. 

*The First Presbyterian Church. The congregation of this church was organized about 
1807. Reverend William McPheeters became the first pastor in 1816 and the first building 
was dedicated February 7, 1818. The present building was erected in 1899. Moses N. Amis, 
Historical Raleigh with Sketches of Wake County and its Important Towns, p. 102. 

5In 1840 there were 2,240 inhabitants in Raleigh. 
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1 Peice A G or Common Plush 
6 yds Drab A G plush 
3 Round Crown Blocks 6 4% 6 % 6% 
2 Cases White Russia Hats 
12 White Russia Do For orders in the rough 
12 Blk Russia 6% in the rough 
24 Do Fashionable Do 
200 Silk tips 
2 ps lace 
6 ps White Bending 
Ge. >” aie 
5 Ib White Glue 
4 Ream of Brown Wrapping paper 
2 Boxes fash Coney® 
50 Best Northern Shells 


I suppose you will think i am ordering very largely but i have prepared 
this estimate with Care And i do not suppose that i shall want any 
more of or some time if i should i hope that these will be paid for as it is 
my intention to remit you by mail every twenty dollars or more that i 
can get hold of i have orders for five fash Russia Hats now and i have 
now got every thing ready to go to work you will please fill the order 
as soon as possible and direct as above My wife is well and joins with 
me in wishing yourself personally and your family all the prosperity 
and hapiness that you so richly deserve Give my love to Mr Emerson 
Mr McPhail to the Journeyman and to all enquiring friends to Mr & 
Mrs Childs also 

P S I have joined the temperance society? here they meet every Mon- 
day night and i am going to have King Alcohol tied here. the cause 
is flourishing the society numbers nearly six hundred 

No more at present from yours till death 
Hugh Luckey 


Raleigh Feb 8t» 1843 
Mr Wm Reid 


Dr sir i send you the enclosed and wish it was not more last sat- 
urday it rained the whole day and i did not take in any thing i forgot 
to mention to you that i wanted one dozen mens Cloth caps as i have 
had call for three or four as the third week in this month is Court 


* Spelled Coney and Cony. The hyrax or daman, a small Old World mammal or pika of 
the western United States. It resembles the rabbit. 

*Temperance societies began organizing in North Carolina about 1822. This was an 
expression of the general movement for humanitarian reform which was sweeping the 
nation at the time. Some of the societies combined features of libraries and library 
societies with the new vogue for moral reform. At first most of the North Carolina societies 
were afflicted with the American Temperance Society, and by 1880 there were thirty-one 
societies in the state. After some time North Carolina drifted away from the American 
Society and became affiliated with its own state society. Guion Griffis Johnson, Ante-Bellum 
North Carolina A Social History, p. 168 ff. 
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Week there will be a large concourse of people from all the surrounding 
country as the court® is held but four times a year if you could let 
me have two Cases of low Crown Common Blk Russia hats i think that 
i could sell them i think that i will be able to let you have one hundred 
dollars per month easily as i do not pay out money for scarcely any 
thing i can very easily trade for what few things i want a gentleman 
here wishes me to get him three Cochineal Red Skivers® and will pay 
me a liberal advance on the cost of them if you can conveniently get 
them for me i shall be glad i continue to receive every encouragement 
from the people here and i expect that i shall do a very good business 
here this spring 

Please send me two white Skivers 

Give my love to all the Journeymen and to all enquiring friends accept 
for yourself personally and your family all the good feelings that grati- 
tude can bestow No more at present from yours till death 


Hugh Luckey 


Raleigh Feby 2254 1843 
Mr, William Reid 
Norfolk Va 


Dear Sir. 
Your letter of the fifteenth was received and my goods that you 


sent will be here to morrow the 234 i send you fifty dollars in this letter 
Please send the balance of the goods that i ordered as soon as possible 
I find that Cashimeur Hats sell well here i brought but eleven with 
me and have sold seven if you could send me six Cassimeres in the 
rough i would be very glad and if you could let me have one Case of 
pretty good Blk Russia Hats five inch deep i could sell them i think 
directly as i have had several calls for them i have not any work 
scarcely to do at present nor will not have much to do until i receive 
the plush I continue to receive every encouragement here and if i can 
supply the market the merchants will have to abandon the business of 
selling hats Several merchants have told me that they would not 
order any hats this spring as they did not think that they would be 
justified i am very sorry to hear that business continues so dull in 
Norfolk and hope that it may soon get better i may as well mention 
that if you have a good supply of glazed Caps you would please send 
me one dozen as they would sell readily for seventy five cents will 
you also please send me a temperance song book the latest edition 
such as is sung by your choir there is a pretty temperance paper pub- 

*The court of pleas and quarter sessions was held in Raleigh, February 20, May 15, 
August 21, and November 20, 1848. This court was the administrative branch of the county 
government as well as a body exercising limited judicial authority. 


® Skiver is a leather made from the outside portion, or grain side of split sheepskin, gen- 
erally chrome-tanned, and used for hat linings, pocketbooks, and book bindings. 
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lished here the plain dealer1° it contains sixteen pages and is published 
in quarto form i will send you the second number next week if any 
of the temperance people in Norfolk wishes to subscribe for it you can 
send their names to the editor Mr Stringer it is published twice a 
month the terms are one dollar a year Succeeding in this place is no 
longer an experiment i am bound to succeed i had struck off one hun- 
dred hand bills similar to my advertisement11 and have sent them 
them through all the surrounding country the people here have some 
sense they say that a hatter was long wanted in Raleigh and they will 
support me i hear that you went to farmville to see Lockwood i hope 
that you succeeded in your mission when i get started a little better 
i hope that i shall be able to send you money faster every exertions on 
my part shall be used to succeed Please give my love to your lady and 
family And may every happiness attend you in this life and the next 
is the fervent prayer of your sincere freind 


Hugh Luckey 


PS Please give my best wishes to Mr. McPhail to all the Journeyman 
and to all enquiring friends HL 


Raleigh March 20 18438 
Mr William Reid 


Dear freind i take the present opportunity to address you a few 
lines Owing to a difficulty between the Norfolk Steam Boats and the 
City Point Rail Road i did not receive my goods until the thirteenth of 
this month the goods were detained at City Point unknown to the 
merchants and they had to pay storage and drayage for them amount- 
ing to one dollar and a half they inform me that the best way to send 
goods in future will be to send them by the Baltimore Boat that touches 


% An advertising in a local paper at the beginning of the publication of the Plain Dealer 
stated that the Temperance Union was to be discontinued, and that the North Carolina State 
Temperance Society had requested William Stringer to begin immediately the publication of 
a temperance organ. It also stated that the Plain Dealer was privately owned, but that 
the subscriber had undertaken it “with the hope and reasonable expectation that the friends 
of Temperance throughout the state will lend their aid, in carrying out the benevolent views 
of the State Temperance Society in the promulgation of Washingtonian principles. . . .” 
The Plain Dealer was to be published twice a month at $1.00 per year. The Raleigh Star 
and North Carolina Gazette, Feb. 8, 1843. 

“ RALEIGH HAT MANUFACTORY. Hugh Luckey, Hat and Cap Manufacturer, respect- 
fully informs the citizens of Raleigh, and the neighbors generally, that he has established 

himself permanently in this city, for the purpose of carrying on the above business in all 
its branches. Hats will be kept constantly on hand, or manufactured to order, of every 
quality, price and fashion, such as Beaver, Russian, Silk, Cassimer, &c., Panama, Leghorn 
and Straw hats cleaned and pressed, to look equal to new. Customers’ hats pressed gratis. 

H. L. has taken the Shop on Fayetteville Street, next door to Mr. White’s Shoe Store, 
recently occupied by Dr. Jeffreys, where he invites the public to call before purchasing else- 
where. He is determined not to be undersold, and is perfectly willing that his Hats should 
be compared with those from the Northern Factories, either as to their substantial quality, 
or fashionable shape. All that he asks is a fair trial. The Raleigh Register and North 
Carolina Gazette, Feb. 8, 1843. 

Dr. Jeffreys mentioned in this advertisement was Dr. Jacob Hunter J 


effreys, October 1 
1810-April 10, 1845. He attended the University of North Carolina and graduated in medi. 
cine from the University of Pennsylvania. He was a member of the Raleigh Guards and 
the City Council. The North Carolina Standard, April 16, 1845; Alumni History of the 
University of North Carolina, p. 317; and genealogical information and diploma in the pos- 
session of Mrs. Mary Jeffreys Rogers, Neuse, North Carolina. 
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at Norfolk it will be cheaper and more expeditious goods sent that 
way will reach here in four or five days after being shipped i will send 
you by thursday fifty dollars and would have been able to have sent 
you before but for the circumstance i have alluded to and the weather 
being so very stormy and disagreeable that some bespoke hats that i 
have got the persons have not called for them i received one low crown 
Coney hat in the Box of White Russias at 33$ i wish you to send me as 
soon as possible 6 fash Blk Russias in the rough and five or six low 
crown white Russia Do as i have two or three Bespoke that they wish 
me to have made Please send me if you have them on hand two dozen 
very common Palmetto Hats 

Mr John Wilson is going to Norfolk about the 8th of April and i will 
send you all the money that i can raise by that time the Superior 
Court12 sets here the 3rd of April if you can send what i ordered so 
that i can get them by that time i shall be glad as i will then have a 
full assortment do not think that i have forgotten you i send you this 
by Mr Downes who has kindly consented to give it to you for me he 
is a great freind of temperance and has delivered a very able lecture 
in the town hall this evening he has some beautiful engravings that 
he wishes to dispose of any service that you can render to him will 
be very warmly appreciated by yours 
Give my love to your family and may every blessing attend you is the 
fervent prayer of yours till death 

Hugh Luckey 


Freind McPhail i was very sorry to hear from you that times were so 
dull in Norfolk i hope that when this reaches you that they will be 
better we have had i think the most disagreeable weather in this 
country for this season of the year that i have ever experienced i was 
glad to hear from you that Chas Johnson and his Lady were added to 
the church i hope that it is but the commencement of a great revival 
in the church If you will not think it to much trouble you will please 
Call on Mr. Cassels and ask him if he will be so good as to forward 
me a Certificate by mail you informed me that you had taken the 
Benefit of the Bankrupt Law i hope that an opening may soon present 
itself to you that you may be enabled to raise yourself once more to 
that position in society that you are entitled to any service that i can 
perform for you or any information that i can give you will be cheer- 
fully done Give my best wishes to all the Journeymen to Mr Childs 
and his wife and accept them for yourself and family No more at pres- 
ent from yours to command 
; Hugh Luckey 

2% Wake County was in the Third Cireuit which was composed of Edgecombe, Franklin, 
Halifax, Johnston, Martin, Nash, Northampton, Pitt, Wake, and Warren counties. Court 
was held twice a year in the several counties in the district. D. L. Corbitt, “Judicial Dis- 


as} > North Carolina, 1746-1934,” The North Carolina Historical Review, XII (Jan., 
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Raleigh March 27 1843 
Mr William Reid 
Norfolk Va 


Dear sir i will certainly send you as much as i can raise by Mr 
John Wilson who leaves here on the tenth of April the weather here 
has been very bad continued rain and snow so that trade has been 
remarkably dull in consequence as i stated in the letter i sent you by 
Mr Downes owing to a difficulty between the City Point Rail Road and 
the Norfolk Steamboats i did not receive the goods that you send me 
until the thirteenth of march and then i had to pay storage and dray- 
age at City Point Messieures Mc and Co informs me that the Boat 
that stops at Norfolk from Baltimore will be the Best as goods shipped 
in that way will reach here without any detention and cheaper than 
in the other method you will please in future send them in that way 
Please inform me if there is any news in Norfolk Remember me to all 
the Tours to McPhail and to all inquiring friends Accept for yourself 
and family my warmest regard and that you may prosper in this world 
beyond your calculations and meet with that reward in the next that 
remains for the people of god is the earnest wish of yours till death 


Hugh Luckey 


Mr Charles Dewey! Cashier of the State Bank informed me this 
morning that this is the best way to send money as any of the Banks 
in Norfolk will cash it directly i earnesly hope that no accident will 
occur in future to delay any remmitance i may make to you i anticipate 
when the weather breaks up a little i may be able to do more business 
the Superior Court is held here on the third of April i expect to do 
some business then i sent you a paper with my advertisement in and i 
will send you papers occasionally when there is any thing interesting 
in them tell McPhail to please attend to that business for me that i 
requested him 


Hugh Luckey 


4% “Death of Charles Dewey, Esq. With profound sorrow we are called upon to announce 
the death of this memorable and beloved citizen which took place at his residence in this 
city on yesterday afternoon at 5:30 o’clock. The infirmities of age have warned us for some 
time that his earthly pilgrimage was drawing to a close, but we were not without hope that 
os valuable life would be spared yet awhile for the further usefulness so characteristic of 

past career. 

“Mr. Dewey was a native of Newbern, N. C.. where has was born on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, 1798. He commenced services in the Newbern branch of the old State Bank of North 
Carolina in 1820. In 1826 he was made cashier of the branch in Fayetteville from whence 
he was transferred to the northern branch in this city. He has been in the banking busi- 
ness continuously since that date. The name of Charles Dewey is a synonym throughout 
the State of North Carolina, and the country at large, for honesty and efficiency. No man 
stood higher in the esteem of his fellow citizens. As a father, husband, and friend he was 
affectionate, loving and true. As a Christian, he was ever consistent and devoted. With 
Mr. Dewey has passed away another of our gentlemen of the older school. “One by one’ they 
are gathered in, leaving the impress only of their many golden qualities to posterity. He 
gt widow and four children.” Editorial in Evening Visitor, (Raleigh, N. C.) October 

» 1880. 
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Raleigh April 14 1843 
Mr William Reid 
Norfolk Va 


Dear sir i send you this draft and would have sent it some days 
ago but expected that you would write me in acknowledging the receipt 
of a draft i sent you on the twenty seventh of March of sixty dollars 
in my letter of that date i wrote you for 6 White Russias in the rough 
and six fashionables Russias you will please send me also 6 fash Cas- 
simeres in the rough and six low Crown Blk Russias also if you have 
them 6 fine Nutrias in the rough 
Please send me 4 Peices fine Blk Banding 

6 Do — Binding 
5 peices Common 6 Peices — Common Binding 
Banding 3 Blk Skivers 1 White Do 
1 Piece of Lace 


Freind Reid there is a Bark Shop!4 here in Raleigh with every conveni- 
ence Colouring Kettle Blocks and so forth it belongs to a hatter here 
he is liked very much in town and can make a splendid Coon hat the 
people here go in for those kinds of hats i have employed him to make 
them as i can sell them very readily for five dollars in fact any thing 
that has my name in the top i can sell for Better i have about twenty 
of the Coon hats made and i intend to colour them as soon as possible 


to enable me to do this i wish you to send me ten or twelve lb of ex- 
tract and five or six lb of verdigris the copperas i can get here as 
cheap as you have it there will you please give me some information 
about colouring cleaning and stiffening i should like to have a supply 
of these kind of hats at all events before May Court as no doubt there 
will be a number of people here then as there is two negroes!5 going 
to be hung on the nineteenth of May in reference to a stock of summer 
hats i do not think that i shall want any or very few, if you think it 
necessary you may send me a few but the lighter the stock the Better 
as th[ere] is an immense competition in that line every person in 
Business sells them and they sell them very low i do not think i shall 
make any thing by them no how I think that i shall be able to send 
you one hundred dollars by the Nineteenth of may if not before i 
think that i bid fair to do a good business here in the fall i hope that 
by the end of this year i may be enabled to square up accounts with you 
as i have not yet had a fair chance owing to the difficulties that i have 


%* Tanning shop. 

15“*T'wo Negroes, George and Harriet [Durham], convicted of the crime of murder at 
last term [February 7, "i843 of our Superior Court and were executed on Friday the 1 
instant. There was a very large crowd in attendance, as we learn. The Negroes were very 
patient and acknowledged the justice of their sentence. The cause of the crime was rum. 
There have been four brought to an untimely end by the destructive use of intemperance.” 
an — Raleigh, May 24, 1843; Minutes of Wake County Superior Court, Spring 

‘erm, " 
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before mentioned Please fill this order as soon as you can and send 
me some Bow Strings Remember me to your lady and family to 
McPhail and all the journeyman, and to all enquiring freinds accept 
for yourself personally my sincere wishes for your prosperity and 
happiness No more at present from yours 
till death 
Hugh Luckey 

N B Please give me a receipt for the two drafts 


Raleigh May 25* 1843 
Mr Wm Reid 
Norfolk 

Va Dear Freind i am sorry that i have not been able to 
send you a draft previous to this date times here at present are very 
dull Mr Alfreind the only person who keeps an assortment of hats is 
selling off at and under cost as he intends to close business and leave 
Raleigh in August next so that i hope that i shall have a better oppor- 
tunity in the fall to do business and the fashion changing has also 
been against me some the fashion this spring i believe commenced 
with 4%, Taper it has now i believe got to be straight i believe that i 
will have to get a set with a spinner and Brim Broad the latest that I 
have seen and i think the handsomest shape is this 634 across the side 
of the tip and 7 inches the other way 6% in the same proportion and 
so on for the balance as that proportion makes it appear exactly 
straight without the least taper respecting manufacturing i am deter- 
mined to have nothing to do with as i do not understand it and it is 
trouble without any advantage respecting summer hats as the season 
is getting rather advanced i do not know that i would be justified in 
ordering any more probably if i had a few of the kind that you sent 
me at four dollars per dozen say about two or three dozen if i had 
them soon i might sell them say in about two or three weeks at farthest 
from this date as i have failed in performing my promises i will not 
make you any more but as soon as i possibly can i will forward you 
more money i see no reason as yet for being discouraged with my 
blocks i will have to get a few hats to finish on them say 6 Cassimere 
5 fash Russ and 6 Fine Nutria please send me also 6 Blk Russia 6%4 
Deep i have some mole and § N Silk that i have not worked up yet i 
have a good stock of hats on hand yet as my business has been alto- 
gether cash and no credit at all there is no difficulty i believe in get- 
ting goods i recd the goods that you sent me the latter part of april & 
the goods that you sent me on the 19*» of May this day i intend to 
finish of but a few of the hats that you sent me some of them will 
perhaps do for large sizes of the present fashion except when ordered 
i still expect that i will do a good business this fall and winter and in 
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a short period do a good part of the business of this place every exer- 
tion shall be made on my part to do it economy prudence and industry 
shall not be wanting the bill that i owe you is large but i still think 
that i will be able to square up by the first of January 1844 my busi- 
ness may not perhaps be very good until towards the fall but i hope 
that with industry and prudence i shall be able to clear expenses if so 
i shall then commence the fall campaign without serious opposition 
Give my love to the Tours and to McPhail and may god in his infinite 
mercy crown you with temporal blessings here and eternal blessings 
in the world to come Give my love to your family to your inestimable 
lady and to all inquiring friends i remain yours 


Hugh Luckey 


N B No increase yet in the family 
Respecting Travis Flannegan he does not live in Raleigh he was here 
March Court and is a worthless fellow he was fined for selling rum 
without license and for gambling if there is any chanse of getting it i 
will get it he lives 40 miles from Raleigh 

HL 


Raleigh June 16% 1843 
Mr. William Reid 


Norfolk Va 


Dear Freind i acknowledge the receipt of the bill of the 12th 
and was sorry that the Blocks were not mentioned trade here at present 
is very dull for causes that i have previous mentioned and not having 
fashionable blocks makes it much more so as the stores have fashion- 
able hats my dear freind please forward the blocks immediately or as 
soon as possible as i have five or six orders for hats on them i lose sales 
by not having them the shape that i wrote to you about was this you 
know the height for 8 34 size 6 34 across the tip and 7 inch the length 
of the tip 6 % size 6 % across the tip and 7 %& length and the other 
sizes in proportion dear sir you cannot imagine what a loss i am at 
for want of them my dear friend i am very sorry that trade is so dull 
in Norfolk i will try and send you fifty dollars next week and i am 
very sorry that i cannot do more but i must try and do as well as i 
can we live in trying times i hope that they will not last much longer 
Give my love to McPhail to all the Jones and to all enquiring freinds 

Accept for yourself personally and your family my heartfelt wishes 
and prayers for your success in life 
I remain yours with respect 


Hugh Luckey 
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Mr William Reid 
Norfolk Va Raleigh August 23 1843 


Dear Sir i suppose you must have thought that i had forgot 
you business this summer has been very dull but i have a very good 
prospect this fall and winter Mr Henry Raymond fur merchant of 
New York informed me on the twenty ninth of July by letter that he 
would buy all the fur skins that i could procure and pay me the highest 
New York price for them in Raleigh as i can collect them i expect to 
collect a large quantity this season as i have made arrangements with 
several tobbacco and ten pedlars to purchase all they cam get for me 
in the lower counties and they tell me that they would prefer wool 
hats for the skins they collect to cash i can sell almost any quantity 
of wool hats that i can have made for $1.25 to $1.50 and by the dozen 
$12 i am now commencing to have them made i will inform you what 
they cost me i have purchased about 400 Lamb Skins this summer and 
they will cut about 400 lb of wool make about 800 Wool hats they have 
cost me in trade from 15 to 25 lbs per skin after the wool is of i can 
sell the pelt for 8 Ibs i have engaged three wool hatters at $15 per 
month to turn me of 54 Wool hats per week you can form an estimate 
of what the first cost will be of the hats one of the hatters has the shop 
and tools have estimated the cost of the hats at 40 lbs per hat the hands 
are to find themselves for the above amount that they receive i have 
got a horse and wagon and intend to attend the courts for the purpose 
of selling hats and procuring furs i intend to commence about the 
middle of next month and from that time i will send you large remit- 
tances as large as possible i am not in the least discouraged i have got 
through this summer and Mr Alfreind the person that kept hats is 
nearly sold out he leaves Raleigh the middle of next month My dear 
Sir i am ashamed but i could do no better what i owe you as i said 
before i feel confident that i will be able to settle the whole by the 1* 
of January the New York Prices for Mink is 20 to 55 average 37% 

Do Raccoon 12 to 26 average—19 
Otter $20 to $500 - - 3. 

I give for mink 6 to 10 lbs Raccoon Do others $1.00 to 2.00 

other furs at any price i chose to give in trade 
6 Fine Blk Russ fash 3 Blk Skivers 1 White do 
6 do - 644 Deep 12 pieces of stringing 
6 White Brush 614 deep if you have them 1 Case Coney 6 deep 
50 Shells fine 50 do Northern 1 piece S N Plush 
1 piece Common plush 200 Silk tips with my name 
6 Fine Nutria 6 Fine Cassimere 1 doz mens Cloth Caps 
1 lb of white glue 
6 pieces Fine Banding 
6 do Finding 
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6 do Common Banding 
Ene Binding 

1 doz do Glazed tops 

2 doz glazed Caps 

2 doz Hair seal Caps 
2 doz Sellett Caps 


My reason for ordering so much is this in Peddling i will sell hats 
and dispose of a great number and of course you see that the stock 
must be somewhat larger i feel confident of being able to clear two 
thousand dollars this season clear of all expenses i have not made an 
over estimate will you please inform me how cheap the coarse coney 
and russia hats can be made in the rough by you the freight makes 
them come clear in the box finished 
My wife arrived safe this day if you can fill this order very soon i shall 
be extremely obliged to you and the remittances will begin to come fast 
after i get started fairly Give my love to your family to the journey- 
man and accept for yourself my heartfelt wishes for your prosperity 
here and hereafter i remain yours 


Hugh Luckey 


Mr. William Reid Raleigh Sept 26* 1843 


Norfolk Va Dear sir i send you the enclosed will 
send you more often and larger next month trade at present is dull 
farmers very busy saving fodder but next week is Court week when 
business will be good from that time i have sent a waggon to Johnson 
Court this week and intend keeping a waggon attending Courts con- 
tinually from this time henceforth so that i shall be more flush of 
money hereafter than i have been and of course i shall be enabled to 
sell a large quantity of goods i must beg of you to indulge me with a 
small assortment of Caps say 6 or 8 doz assorted 2 doz Common Musk- 
rat Caps 2 doz assorted finer say seal but not very fine also % doz 
Nutria % fine Cassimeres % doz Blk Russia 6 %4 deep 2 doz mens 
Cloth Caps assorted 1 doz Boys do 2 doz Mens Hair Seal 2 doz Boys do 
1 doz Seallett Common Mens 1 doz Boys do these will comprise a good 
assortment i would not order so large But the season has now arrived 
when i will do a good business if you could send me ten lbs of extract 
i would be obliged to you for i color a good many articles for people 
here and extract makes a more permanent color than logwood all that 
can be done i will do and send you money as fast as i possibly can i 
forgot to mention please send me % doz fash Blk Russ and if you have 
coarse Blk Russ 1 doz and do White 1 doz 2 doz Low Crown Coney i 
shall be enabled to run of some hats of that kind this fall and winter 
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Give my love to the Jones and to your family and may all the blessings 
and comforts of this life attend you and happiness in the next is the 
fervent prayers of yours with L. P. Fidelity. Hugh Luckey 


Raleigh 1 Dec 1843 

Mr Wm Reid 

Norfolk Va Dr. Freind i have been waiting for some time to 
receive the goods that you sent me on the eighteenth October i have 
wrote about them and have not heard any thing of them yet when i 
hear from them i will let you know it has been a very great loss to me 
not receiving them before this time i cannot tell how much i have been 
devoting my attention to wool hats not having many fur hats my 
assortment being so much Broken i have been doing the best i can i 
have been procuring fur skins and have considerable number at present 
but nothing to what i will have as the fur season is just commencing 
i have not got many rabbit skins as yet but no dowbt i shall have a 
great many this winter and spring in relation to the fur Business i am 
afraid that one cent a skin is not quite enough for the rabbit as to get 
them i will have to give that and the other furs if you will give the 
New York market price you shall have them as many as i can procure 
and that will be a great number Mr Wilson will be in Norfolk in a 
week or two and can give you any information that you may want in 
reference to me you must not get uneasy for i assure you that no 
exertions will be spared on my part and if i had recd the goods i would 
have been enabled to have sent you money long ago but waiting from 
day to day and hearing nothing from them but my dear Sir if I am not 
much mistaken you shall hear from me on the fifteenth and i shall 
make you a larger remittance and from this time if no accident happens 
me my arrangements for procuring fur skins are about as complete 
as you can form any idea of i have two wagons running one of which i 
run myself and i just arrived from Smithfield this day my hands as i 
have told you previously turn me of 6 doz wool hats per week and i 
sell them of about as fast as they make them at $100 to 125 about five 
hats the sale is not so rapid but i expect to commence trading abroad 
with them in a week or two as i have got a good assort[men]t of silk 
hats on hand i am very sorry that busines[s] is so dull in Norfolk 
extremely so and i shall do my best for you and send you all i can you 
shall hear from me as often as possible i have everything fixed here 
as well as i can and business in Raleigh is about as dull as it well can be 
but i do not depend upon Raleigh at all i do a better Business out of 
Raleigh than i do in it i have wrote for Jas Fox to come here and i 
expect him daily to take charge here while i am away so that i can 
travel this winter through the lower part of the state and in the ad- 
joining counties i should like for you to fill the Balance of the order as 
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goon as possible but i have been so dilatory perhaps it would be best 
for you not if you do not feel perfectly secure do not let whatever come 
i shall always iook upon you as my best friend and if it is ever in my 
power to assist you in any manner i shall cheerfully do it Mr Wilson 
will tell you the kind of Business i am doing No more at present 


from yours in Love Purity and Fidelity 
Hugh Luckey 





PAPERS FROM THE FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE STATE LITERARY AND HISTORICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, RALEIGH, DECEMBER 5, 1947 


INTRODUCTION 
By Mrs. ERNEsT A. BRANCH 


The forty-seventh annual session of the State Literary and 
Historical Association was held at the Sir Walter Hotel in Ra- 
leigh, Friday, December 5, 1947.1 Meeting concurrently with 
the Association were the North Carolina Folk-Lore Society, the 
North Carolina State Art Society, the Archaeological Society of 
North Carolina, the North Carolina Society for the Preservation 
of Antiquities, the Executive Committee of the North Carolina 
Symphony Society, and the North Carolina Society of County 
Historians. At the morning session of the Literary and Histori- 
cal Association Mr. Richard Walser of State College read a paper, 
“North Carolina Short Stories’; Mr. Malcolm Fowler of Lil- 
lington, gave a talk, “The Valley of the Scots”; Dr. Alice B. Keith 
of Meredith College read a paper entitled “John Gray and 
Thomas Blount, Merchants, 1788-1800”; and Dr. Lodwick Hart- 
ley of State College presented a review of North Carolina books 
and authors of the year. 

At the evening session, with Governor R. Gregg Cherry pre- 
siding, Mr. Ralph B. Coit of Greensboro, governor of the Society 
of Mayflower Descendants in North Carolina, announced that the 
annual Mayflower Cup award had been made to Dr. Robert E. 
Coker of Chapel Hill for his book, This Great and Wide Sea. Dr. 
Carlyle Campbell of Raleigh, president of the Association, then 
welcomed the members and guests, and the session was brought 
to a close by an address by Dr. Julian P. Boyd of Princeton Uni- 
versity, ““Thomas Jefferson and the Police State.” 

The papers of Mr. Walser, Dr. Keith, Dr. Hartley, and Dr. 
Boyd are printed below. The first three of these relate specifi- 
cally to North Carolina and the fourth, while having no direct 
connection with the state, is nevertheless published since it was 
the principal address of the meeting. 


1 For further information regarding this session, see the North Carolina Historical Review, 
XXV, (January, 1948,) pp. 186-139. 
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JOHN GRAY AND THOMAS BLOUNT, MERCHANTS, 
1783-1800 


By ALICE BARNWELL KEITH 


One of the most neglected periods of North Carolina history 
is that from 1783 to 1812. Aside from a very few political 
studies and some county histories, the field is almost barren. 
This neglect is particularly striking in the writings on trade and 
shipping. Few, if any, groups were in a position to exert a 
greater influence on their time than were the merchants. They 
had an important part in setting the standards of living and in 
channeling the course of political affairs; and they had the 
financial means to shape cultural patterns of the time. The 
merchant’s account book is indeed the Domesday Book among 
the sources of history. Few merchants had a larger share in 
determining the course of North Carolina from 1783 to 1800 
than did John Gray and Thomas Blount, Merchants, and fortu- 
nately they have left thousands of letters and papers of their 
time to tell the story of their experiences, 

Thomas Blount, who according to family history was de- 
scended from Sir Walter Blount of Sodington, Worcestershire, 
England, is believed to have settled in North Carolina on the 
Pamlico River about 1678. Jacob Blount, the grandson of 
Thomas “through his sons gave its name its prestige in the south- 
ern states. . . .”! Jacob lived in Blount Hall on Little Contentnea 
Creek, where he became a successful business man, owning thou- 
sands of acres of land and numbers of slaves.2 He also pro- 
moted his own sons’ interest in the mercantile business when, in 
August, 1761, he together with Richard Blackledge bought a 
store on the forks of the Tar River, where later was to be founded 
the present town of Washington, North Carolina.® 

John Gray Blount, a son of Jacob, took over the management 
of this business after the Revolution. He with his brothers, 
William and Thomas, organized the firm, John Gray and Thomas 


1Zella Armstrong, Notable Southern Families (Chattanooga, 1918), I, 34. 


= Le Papers (State Department of Archives and History, Raleigh), Tax Lists, 


* Jacob Blount’s Daybook, John Gray Blount Papers (State Department of Archives and 
History, Raleigh). 
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Blount, Merchants, in 1783.4 The association of the brothers 
was very successful. Their mutual respect and warm affection 
for each other enabled them to act upon the suggestions of any 
one of them with unusual harmony. 

William was the best known of the three. He held many 
public offices, both local and national. He served as paymaster 
during the Revolution; was a delegate to the Congress under the 
Articles of Confederation; and was a member of the state con- 
vention of North Carolina, 1789. He was governor of the Ter- 
ritory South of the River Ohio, and was elected United States 
Senator from the newly formed state of Tennessee. Thomas 
also held local offices and served as a member of Congress for 
almost eleven years between 1793 and the year of his death, 
1812. John Gray was a strong political influence in North Caro- 
lina and had many friends who valued his opinion in national 
government, but he did not seek high office. He was the moving 
spirit behind the Blounts’ business, which was soon to become 
one of the most important in North Carolina.5 

William and Thomas were able to make profitable contacts 
and to transact much business for the firm while attending their 
public offices. William’s fertile brain was particularly alert for 
new ideas and broader opportunities for their organization until 
his removal to Tennessee, after which he was less interested in 
the North Carolina business. 

John Gray and Thomas Blount, Merchants, conducted a wide 
scope of business. They carried on a local trade, both wholesale 
and retail in character; a coastal trade extending from Rhode 
Island to Georgia; and a foreign trade including the West Indies 
and Europe. On the side they developed a number of small 
industries, including sawmills, grist mills, a nailory, a tannery, 
fisheries, cotton gins, tar distilleries, and warehouse storage.® 

Washington, North Carolina, the home of John Gray Blount, 
was the center of the business. The main store was located 
there and was under his personal direction. Another large store 


* William Blount to John Gray Blount, Piney Grove, August 21, 1783. John Gray Blount 
Papers. Piney Grove, near Greenville, North Carolina, was the home of William Blount. 

5 Alice B. Keith, “Three North Carolina Blount Brothers in Business and Politics, 1783- 
1812,” Research in Progress, The University of North Carolina Record (Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, October, 1940), pp. 116-117; Alice B. Keith, ed., “Letters from James Cole Mount- 
florence to members of the Blount Family ... ,” The North Carolina Historical Review, 
XIV (1987), 251-253. 

* Keith, “Three North Carolina Blount Brothers.” 
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at Tarborough was under the management of Thomas Blount.? 
The Blounts were also associated with John Wallace in running 
a store and tavern on Shell Island, near Ocracoke Inlet. In 1793 
they improved this structure, which they called Shell Castle.® 
The inlet is described as “the only channel to the ocean, except 
for very small vessels, from the entire region of Albemarle, Cur- 
rituck, and Pamlico sounds and their tributaries.”® Since this 
was true, most of the shipping in this part of the state passed 
near Shell Castle, the Blount and Wallace supply store. 

Washington was a busy little port in the 1780’s. According 
to William Attmore, a visitor from Philadelphia in 1787, there 
were “sometimes lying there 20 sail of sea Vessels,” and we may 
be sure that there was an equal or greater number of flats which 
were used on the inland waters. These flats, which would carry 
from sixty to seventy hogsheads of tobacco, were the chief means 
of transporting local produce to the market or ports as well as 
to convey the imported goods to the big purchasers.!° John 
Gray and Thomas each had a large and a small flat. In 1789 
John Gray gave as his reason for lateness in attending the house 
of commons, the illness of slaves and the fact that he had two 
vessels of his own on hand and two foreign vessels which he was 
trying to get off.11 

In the fall of 1783 the firm made plans to extend their trade 
to northern ports. Thomas Blount was sent to New York and 
to Philadelphia to see what could be done. A cargo of goods 
was sent to him in Philadelphia for his disposal. He concluded 
that this city would serve them better than New York, and he 
also made three other discoveries: credit was very difficult to 
obtain in Philadelphia ; a vessel timed to arrive with other vessels 
from North Carolina would suffer from a glutted market and 
resulting low prices; and poorly prepared products were likely 
to fail to pass the Philadelphia inspectors. He opened three 
hogsheads of tobacco out of his cargo and only one was accepted 


' Keith, “Three North Carolina Blount Brothers.” 

* Jonathan Price, ““A Description of Occacock Inlet Adorned with a Map by Jonathan 
Price,” The North ‘Carolina Historical Review, III (1926), 624-628. John Wallace was often 
ealled “Governor.” 

1007 ns. Christopher Crittenden, The Commerce of North Carolina, 1768-1789 (New Haven, 

%® Lida Tunstall Rodman, ed., “The Journal of a Tour to North Carolina by William Att- 
more, 1787,”" James Sprunt Historical Publications, xvii, 28 

4 Legislative Papers, Dec. 11-22, 1789. 
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by these strict officers. The net profit of the cargo was less than 
half the price of goods purchased for the return voyage, but this 
was partly due to his success in obtaining some credit, which had 
been applied to purchases for his firm. Contacts had been made 
and valuable information obtained.12 Before the end of the 
1780’s John Gray and Thomas Blount, Merchants, were carrying 
on an extensive coastwise trade. They sent vessels of their own 
or in combination with other shippers and merchants to Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, and Charleston.12 

The coastal trade aided them in supplying their own stores and 
in serving many other North Carolina merchants for whom they 
imported goods as well as marketing their surpluses. Benjamin 
Atkinson of Bensborough in Pitt County; Amos Johnson of Town 
Creek, southeast of Tarborough; and Benjamin Coakley of 
Princeton, south of the Meherrin River in Hertford County, 
were three of their most important customers. Others included 
John G. L. Schenck and Edward Hall of Tarborough; Spier and 
Stewart of Spiers Landing; Will Polk of Raleigh; and Grover 
Wright of Greenville.14 

Extant correspondence for 1794 indicates the time and energy 
required to serve an active customer like Benjamin Atkinson of 
Bensborough. In January Atkinson asked the Blounts for a 
vessel to carry naval stores to Norfolk; in February he was urg- 
ing them to get his invoice on their vessel for Liverpool; in April 
he wanted a shipment made to Baltimore; in May he assured 
them he wanted one half or at least one-third of the space in 
the Blount’s new vessel (the Tuley) and assured them that he 
would give freight to a vessel to Holland if they thought the 
imminence of war between England and the United States made 
this desirable; in June he was sending naval stores and pork to 
go aboard the Russell and requesting that a cargo be directed 
to a merchant in Norfolk; in August over a thousand barrels of 
naval stores were sent to go on the Tuley, which was loading for 


“2 Thomas Blount [to John Gray Blount], Philadelphia, Sept. 9, 23, 1783, John Gray 
Blount Papers. 

% Bath Customs Report, July 26, 1784, to October 17, 1789 (State Department of Archives 
and History, Raleigh); John Williamson to John Gray Blount, April 6, 1793, John Gray 
Blount Papers. John Williamson was a brother of Dr. Hugh Williamson of North Carolina. 
James Barr to John Gray Blount, Ocracoke Bar, June 26, 1787, John Gray Blount Papers. 

4 Alice B. Keith, “Three North Carolina Blount Brothers in Business and Politics, 1783- 
1812” (unpublished doctora! dissertation for the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
1940), pp. 134-189. Copy in University of North Carolina library. 
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Europe; by September he and Amos Johnson were preparing a 
shipment for the West Indies and another for Philadelphia; in 
November he and Johnson were sending more products to be 
forwarded to Norfolk; and in December he wanted the first 
vessel available to send naval stores to Norfolk.!5 

The Blounts not only had the business of arranging for the 
shipments, but Atkinson often asked that they cooper his naval 
stores, see to the loading and unloading of his flats, and store 
products left over from loading a vessel or those which were 
being collected for a shipment. 

Will Polk of Raleigh asked the Blounts to send him “30 gallons 
of Old Jamaica rum 50 W of coffee 50 W of loaf sugar 2 W of 
best Imperial Tea 144 doz quart Decanters best double Flint 2 doz 
14 pint tumblers 2 doz glasses”; and he preferred that the 
glasses be of cut glass.1° 

In March, 1795, Benjamin Coakley gave them an order for 
“Three Hundred Bushels Coarse Salt, Turks Island or Coarser[,] 
one Hh‘. good Molasses if it does not exceed Six Shillings Paper 
Money P Gallon, twenty thousand eight penny Nails, Sixteen 
thousand Ten penny Nails, four or five peices 34 or 7% Linen 
from one Shilling to Eighteen pence Sterling, two Bolts Ozna- 
burg [osnaburg, a cloth imported from Europe and used for 
making clothing for slaves], one Box pipes, two Dozen Weeding 
Hoes, two Rheams paper one of midling fine and one of Coarse, 
three packs of Common Pins, three [or] four Dozen Pocket 
Hand-Kerchiefs, one Keg Powder with Shot in proportion. .. .” 
He expected to pay for these articles with corn and tobacco and 
left the selection and prices in general to the Blounts.17 

One shipment which the Blounts received from Philadelphia 
included one ton of iron, one ton of nail rod, one half ton of spike 
iron, 500 W of steel, a chair and harness, twenty barrels of bread, 
water colors, India ink and rubber, and proportional dividers.18 


48 Ben[jamin] Atkinson to John G[ray] Blount, Bensborough, Jan. 4; Ben[jamin] Atkinson 
to Benjamin Blackledge [Bensborough], Jan. 5; Ben [jamin] Atkinson to John G[ray] Blount, 
Bensborough, Feb. 16; April 7, 10; May 28; June 2, 9, 11, 20, 26; July 24; Aug. 14; Sept. 2; 
Oct. 1; Nov. 16; and Dee. 11, 1794. 

16 Will Polk to John Gray Blount, Raleigh, Sept. 14, 1799, John Gray Blount Papers. 
on Ben[jamin] Coakley to John Gray Blount, Princeton, March 17, 1795, John Gray Blount 

apers. 

%*Tho[mas] Blount to John G[ray] Blount, Philadelphia, April 10, 1795, John Gray 
Blount Papers. 
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The increase of trade made it desirable for John Gray and 
Thomas Blount, Merchants, to become shippers also. They pur- 
chased or had built numerous flats, sloops, and schooners, and 
several brigantines.1® Some of these they owned outright while 
others were held in joint ownership. The smaller sloops and 
schooners were employed in local and West Indian trade, while 
the larger brigs, particularly the Russell, the Ann, the Tuley, 
and perhaps the Grampus, were used in West Indian and Euro- 
pean shipping. The Tuley was named for Henry Tuley of North 
Carolina, who built a number of vessels for the Blounts.2° 

The shipping business was soon under way. In March, 1792, a 
Baltimore firm wanted to charter one of the Blounts’ brigs to 
send to Ireland;?1 Oliver Smith of Greenville wanted to charter 
a vessel for Norfolk;?2 Grover Wright was sending turpentine 
and pitch to be coopered to send on the Blounts’ vessel to New 
York ;23 an acknoweldgement of goods sent on a sloop to Boston 
was made;?4 the Russell was in Europe;?5 and James Webster, 
a captain often employed by the Blounts, reported a difficult but 
successful passage over the Swash and the bar.?¢ 

The sandbars made it extremely difficult for seagoing vessels 
to enter or to go out through Ocracoke inlet; and once over few of 
those entering dared risk passage over the swash, which lay 
between them and many of the inland towns, including Washing- 
ton. Vessels were often grounded here for two or more days, 
delays which were both expensive and dangerous.?7 

To aid the vessels to make the passage over the sandbars, the 
Blounts and Wallace supplied several small vessels called lighters 
which took part of the load from the larger vessels, thus light- 
ening it, after which the vessels could pass with greater ease. 
Shell Castle on Shell Island served as a base for these lighters.28 


” Keith, “Three North Carolina Blount Brothers” (dissertation), chap. IV, part I See 
Crittenden, Commerce of North Carolina, for descriptions of different types of vessels. 

2 Henry Tuley to John Gray Blount, Pongo (North Carolina), Dec. 1793; March 23, 1796, 
John Gray Blount Papers. 

J. McKim, Jun. to John Gray Blount, Baltimore, March 4, 1792, John Gray Blount 
Papers. 
aa Smith to John G[ray] Blount, [Greenville], March 14, 1792, John Gray Blount 

apers. 

%3 G[rover] Wright to John G[ray] Blount, Greenville, March 14, 1792, John Gray Blount 
Papers. 

% Thomas Russell to Hugh Williamson, Boston, March 15, 1792, John Gray Blount Papers. 

23 John Smith to John Gray Blount, Cadiz, March 15, 1792, John Gray Blount Papers. 

2% James Webster to J[ohn] G[ray] Blount, March 31, 1792, John Gray Blount Papers. 

™ William Gorham to John G[ray] Blount, Brig Tuley, May 16, [1795], John Gray Blount 
Papers. 
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This business served to augment the firm’s income as well as to 
aid the public in navigation. 

The West Indian trade was fully as important as was the 
coastal and extended to the Danish, Dutch, French, and British 
islands. The French had seven ports open to foreign trade as 
early as 1784, and in 1790 Fulwar Skipwith, a friend of the 
Blounts, was appointed to the consulate of the French Windward 
islands.2® The Dutch and the Danish islands also had free ports 
and the Blounts carried on trade with them. The British had 
passed a series of orders in 1783 which were designed to exclude 
the American vessels from the British islands. These restric- 
tions were largely ineffectual for two reasons: the determination 
of the American shippers to trade with the islanders and the 
eagerness of the West Indians to aid them, which resulted in 
large-scale smuggling; and the permission given by the British 
government for the governors or the commanding officers to 
open the ports in times of emergencies. The emergencies oc- 
curred so frequently that there was hardly a time from the late 
1700’s until 1800 when some English ports were not open to 
American shippers.?° Thus both illegal and legal trading were 
carried on. The Blounts apparently engaged in both. One of 
their Jamaican correspondents inquired in March, 1787, why 
they didn’t get a European captain, as an American was so easily 
distinguished that it was really “running a risk.”?! In April 
following, another correspondent from a Jamaican port wrote, 


Be assured as your Brother Jacob Blount is on the spot he shall be 
made acquainted with every matter, and we will do, as he wishes for 
your interest, particularly—respecting a British Register & “.. thus 
much to inform you we shall comply with every request of your brother 
who we consider a prudint careful man, as also Capt Williams who is 
Worthy of trust But where the Capt of the Schooner Polly came from 
we are at a loss to guess—a plan was fram’d by the Custom house and 
us to bring his cargo to Kingston under French colours, he was made 
acquainted with every Circumstance, and came into Port Royal [Ja- 
maica|, where he was boarded by Men of War, he was asked from 
whence he came, he said Domingo, he then was asked for his papers 


8 Price, “A Description of Occacoke ... ,” pp. 624-628. 
* Carl L. Lodke, France and the Colonial’ pr. A. (New York, 1932), pp. 31, 


64, 66; 
Fulwar Skipwith to John Gray and Thomas Blount, Merchants, Richmond, July 14, 1790, 
John Gray Blount Papers. 
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and he shew’d them his American papers. She [the vessel] was in- 
stantly seized by the Flag Ship afterward by the Customhouse, which 
gave us no little trouble to get through the whole of their difficultys, 
however by our Close application [and] a small expense We surmounted 
the whole & sent him to an Out Post, where he delivered his Cargo 
Safe, rec’. his money & Sailed [.] more of this by your Brig.®2 


But, as stated previously, not all trade was by smuggling. Hur- 
ricanes, slave revolts, and crop failures all brought the emergen- 
cies needed for the British officers to open the ports to American 
shippers, and the Blounts’ friends in the islands were quick to 
inform them when shipping had been legalized within a certain 
port.88 

The reports of the supercargoes show a variety of products in 
the West Indian shipping. ‘Tobacco; scantlings, boards, staves; 
beans, peas, rice, pork, bacon, lard, butter, and fish were all men- 
tioned in the sale of a single cargo.*+ This was a fairly typical 
shipment, with the exception of the omission of corn and naval 
stores, which were usually included. The American vessels on 
their return usually carried sugar, cotton, coffee, rum, salt, and 
sometimes such delicacies as limes and a “parcel of Turtle.’”’®5 
The most highly prized return was cash, which was extremely 
rare; rum and salt were next in value. The rum was almost as 
good as eash because of its ready sale; and salt was valued be- 
cause of its extensive use as a preservative and as ballast for the 
return voyage. 

The high peak of the Blounts’ trade with the West Indies was 
from 1794 to 1796. England and France were at war, and this 
gave a good opportunity for a neutral nation to make profit in 
shipping. Reports for a single day told John Gray Blount that 
the brig Tuley had arrived at the bar; the Beaver reached Wash- 
ington with a cargo of dry goods; the Russell was on a voyage; 


*° Alice B. Keith, ““Relaxations in the British Restrictions on the American Trade with the 
British West Indies, 1783-1802,” The Journal of Modern Histery, Mareh, 1948. 

" William Dunean to John Gray Biount, Oracabessa [Jamaica], March 17, 1787, John Gray 
Blount Papers. 

Tyler & Mumford to John Gray & Thomas Blount, Kingston, April 10, 1784, John Gray 
Blount Papers. Captains could change the nationality of their vessels by the payment of a 
five dollar fee. Thomas Williams to John [Gray] Blount, Guadeloupe, Aug. 12, 1784, John 
Gray Blount Papers. 

% Tyler & Mumford to John Gray & Thomas Blount, Kingston, Nov. 20, 1784. 

% Cox Coart to John Gray Blount, Gustavia, St. Bartholomew, Sept. 27, 1793, John Gray 
Blount Papers. 

3% J. W. G. Prescott to John Gray Blount, Kingston, July 4, 1795, John Gray Blount Papers. 
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and the Regulator was at the bar waiting for salt. Since this 
does not by far include all of the Blounts’ vessels, it may be as- 
sumed that the report is incomplete. The great gaps in the 
customs records and the private papers for this period prevent 
any supplementary completion.37 

During the time of their extensive trade with the West Indies, 
the Blounts were also interested in European commerce. After 
the formal organization of John Gray and Thomas Blount, Mer- 
chants, Thomas Blount was sent to Europe to investigate trading 
conditions and to make contacts with the British merchants. In 
the spring of 1785 he wrote John Gray from Bristol: “You 
would be amazed to hear of the villany of the merchants in 
America—even the great Robert Morris has made no remittance 
..- 1 must now inform you that I cannot obtain credit and believe 
me it is without vanity I say, our House has as good reputation 
as an American house can have . . . American merchants are 
laughed at & aspersed by all others & so odious is the Character 
of an American that I am ashamed almost to confess myself 
one.”38 A few weeks later he again complained: “The vil- 
lainous Conduct of some Americans (I may say most of them) 
who came over immediately after the conclusion of the war & got 
largely into business here, has conspired with the general want 
of punctuality in the Merchants of our Country, to fix on the 
whole Nation a stigma of Dishonesty which Time itself will 
scarcely be able to obliterate--.”39 These were not the only 
problems for the small pioneer shippers of the new republic. 
Insurance was expensive and difficult to obtain. As late as 1790 
William Murdock of London, a friend of Thomas Blount’s, was 
frank to say: “the vessels and owners of your State in genl. does 
not stand high at Lloyd’s & above all yr. navigation is exceed- 
ingly disliked [.]”4° These difficulties hampered and retarded 
the Blounts but the pleasing personality of Thomas, the hard- 
driving efficiency of John Gray, and the political astuteness of 
William, together with fortuitous circumstances, made a combi- 


> * J. W. G. Prescott to [John Gray Blount], Washington, Nov. 10, 1795, John Gray Blount 
‘apers. 

"The British West Indian governors’ papers give reports of shipping, but they do not 
list the names of the owners of the vessels. 

** Thomas Blount to John Gray Blount, Bristol, Sept. 5, 1785, John Gray Blount Papers. 

* Thomas Blount to John Gray, Bristol, Sept. 26, 1785, John Gray Blount Papers. 

“ W[illia}m Murdock to J[ohn] G[ray] and Tho[ma]s Blount, London, Aug. 27, 1790, 
John Gray Blount Papers. 
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nation hard to defeat and a fair degree of trade was soon inau- 
gurated. 

The Russell was sent over in the summer of 1790.41 After 
this it made numerous voyages and the brigs Ann and Tuley, 
and probably the Grampus, were also used extensively in Euro- 
pean trade. The vessels were sent with their own cargoes; in 
company with other merchants; loaded for some of their big cus- 
tomers; or leased to northern merchants and shippers.42 The 
indifference of the European merchants towards North Carolina 
shippers changed with the 1790’s; consequently, the Blounts 
began to receive letters from England, Ireland, and Spain en- 
couraging them to send their cargoes to those countries.* 

Increased opportunities and higher profits were accompanied 
with greater obstacles and risks. During the war between Eng- 
land and France the American vessels suffered from seizures by 
both England and France. Even during the Adams administra- 
tion, when the United States built a navy to protect its shippers, 
the southern states seem to have profited less from the new con- 
voy system than the northern and middle areas did.4* This was 
due to the smallness of the vessels of the southerners and pos- 
sibly to sectionalism in politics. The Blounts were unfortunate 
victims of the policy of seizure. Three of their largest vessels 
were reported taken by French privateers—the Russell in 1797 
and the Tuley and Grampus in 1799.45 With these losses and 
the death of William Blount in March, 1800, the character of 
the firm changed a great deal. Although it continued merchan- 
dising and coastal shipping, much of the zest which had charac- 
terized the war years of the 1790’s had passed and other inter- 
ests began to take away some of the energy of the trading spirit. 

The extensive business of the Blounts made it necessary for 
them to maintain a large labor force. Each of them had his own 


“ W[illiaj}m Murdock to J[ohn] G[ray] and Tho[ma]s Blount, London, Aug. 27, 1790. 

“ William Lake to John Gray Blount, Liverpool, June 20, July 5, 1798 and Sept. 4, 1795; 
William Gorham to John Gray and Thomas Blount, Liverpool, July 31, 1795. 

* W[illia]jm Charles Lake to J[ohn] G[ray] and Tho[ma]s Blount, Liverpool, Dec. 11, 
1794; Edward Forbes to J[ohn] G[ray] and Tho[{ma]s Blount, Dublin, Sept. 6, 1790; and 
ae Terry and Co. to John Gray Blount, Cadiz, March 19, 1792, John Gray Blount 

‘apers. 

“See Captain Dudley Knox, ed., Naval Documents Related to the Quasi-war between the 
United States and France (Washington, 1935-1938). 

* State Gazette of North Carolina (Edenton), Feb. 16, 1797; G[rover] Wright [Postmaster, 
Greenville, North Carolina] to John G[ray] Blount, New York, July 22, 1799; WT[illia]m 
Fisher, Jr. to John Gray Blount, Newport, April 8, 1799; A[aron] Burr to Grove[r] Wright, 
New York, July 21, 1799, John Gray Blount Papers. 
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personal slaves which were used whenever desirable. Some 
older experienced men worked for or with them, such as John 
Wallace and his sons at Shell Castle, or Charles Gerard and Wil- 
liam Williams, who took over at Tarborough when Thomas 
Blount was attending Congress. But they also had a number of 
wards and semi-apprentices. The extent to which the Blounts 
were sought as employers of apprentices and guardians of these 
young men is a fine testimony from their contemporaries who 
respected and trusted them. Men and women from all walks 
of life were eager to place their youngsters in their care. Some 
of the young fellows were heirs to considerable estates, and were 
doubtless seeking preparation for their own business careers; 
others, less fortunate financially, were learning a trade. All in 
all they constituted a large number. Among them were young 
Abner Nash; Cox Coart; Francis Hall, a young law student; 
young Edward Bryan; Abishai Thomas, who later became the 
financial agent to settle North Carolina’s war claims with the 
federal government; Augustus Harvey, a son of Colonel Miles 
Harvey of Perquimans County ; the younger sons of Jacob Blount 
—Willie, Jacob, and Sharpe; Benjamin Blackledge, a younger 
brother of Richard Blackledge of Washington, North Carolina; 
and Thomas Blount’s particular charges—Lewis Irwin, William 
Williams, and Billy Orr.4® Business men, women, and ship 
captains sought to enter boys in this quasi-nautical school which 
the Blounts maintained. 

Their labor arrangement seems to have been generally satis- 
factory. No criticism of the employers has been found. The 
boys appear to have been very happy while there and some of 
them said so in no uncertain terms. One wrote: “Indeed, I 
leave your House with as much concern as I should my fathers; 
such are the sentiments of attachment and Gratitude that your 
goodness has produced in me. .. .”47 Another declared: “I 
never wish to live happier than I have been with you. You are 
the only person I will [ask] for advice if you will give. .. .”48 
They, in their turn, seem to have given the employers little diffi- 


“ Keith, “Three North Carolina Blount Brothers” (dissertation), pp. 98, 101. 

* B. Cousins to John Gray Blount, Washington [North Carolina], Feb. 22, 1797, John Gray 
Blount Papers. 

“ Augustus Harvey to John Gray Blount, Dec. 31, 1783, John Gray Blount Papers. 
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culty. There was one exception, however; young Abner Nash, 
whose father had asked that William Blount be the guardian of 
his son until the boy became twenty-one, was a bit obstreperous 
and William told John Gray that he was sending Abner Nash to 
live with him because John Gray’s manner would “awe him.’’*® 

The Blounts were big business men of their day, with many 
of the faults of their kind but also with many of their virtues. 
They were hated with bitterness by some of their business and 
political rivals, but they had many friends who gave them intense 
loyalty. They would go far to help those in need; but when 
Americans, bitterly resentful of what they considered an unfair 
and punitive restrictive policy of trade with the West Indies, 
turned to smuggling, the Blounts were among them. Their tasks 
were not easy. Their navigators struggled through the sand- 
bars of their own coasts and through the frozen rivers of the 
north, and combatted the tropical climate and pirate-infested 
seas of the south. Their vessels were often too small for their 
burdens, their pilots limited in training, and their goods too 
crude for the sophisticated markets. Yet they surmounted these 
difficulties with a fair degree of success and through it all they 
aided their associates and gave pioneer service to American 
commerce. 

If a study of this very interesting episode in early American 
history has any value, aside from local interest, which should 
never be discredited, it is along these lines: first, North Carolina 
shippers had a fair proportion of the commerce which historians 
have usually attributed to New Englanders alone; second, trade 
with the West Indies was extensive during this period; and 
third, legalized trade with the British West Indies did exist in 
spite of the general policy of restriction, and, in the opinion of 
this writer, was as large as, if not larger than, the illicit trade. 

* A copy of Governor Nash’s will, Dec. 12, 1786, Frank Nash Papers, 1775-1797 (State 


Department of Arehives and History, Raleigh); and William Blount to John Gray Blount, 
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NORTH CAROLINA SHORT STORIES 
By RICHARD WALSER 


Scant attention has ever been paid the short story writers of 
North Carolina; yet only cursory investigation reveals that 
hardly any other group has given so full a literary interpretation 
to this state. For almost a hundred years the authors of short 
fiction have been eyeing with penetration the citizens of this 
state and the modes of living here, and with an unsuspected 
artistry they have used their observations as the background for 
their short stories. Up to the present time, however, no student 
has surveyed the accomplishments of these writers; and a re- 
vered state, while honoring its devotees in myriad ways, has 
failed to pin its badge of honor on the artists who have thus 
portrayed its glories to a reading world. 

The short story, perhaps more than any other type of litera- 
ture, has a public which is incalculable. The dramatist can esti- 
mate the number of persons who see his plays; the novelist or 
poet can determine rather accurately, from the number of his 
books sold, how many readers he may safely be said to have. 
The short story writer who publishes in periodicals, on the other 
hand, has far less chance of accuracy in calculating his public. 
But one can believe, surely, that a short story appearing in the 
Saturday Evening Post will have ten times the number of readers 
as will the novel of moderate popularity published by a New 
York firm. 

Now this question of readers is important, particularly as it 
affects North Carolina if and when it is the setting of the action 
or furnishes the characters of the plot. It is important because 
the reader in Seattle or Bangor gets an impression of the state 
from his reading, good or bad as it may be. And the impression 
he received is in the nature of publicity, and thus the state and 
the more particular locality are, in some cases, very much 
concerned. 

For example, in August 1947, James Street, the Chapel Hill 
resident, had a short story, “Symphony in Siler City,” in Good 
Housekeeping, a widely read monthly. It was a competently 
written story and probably gave our reader in Seattle an impres- 
sion that North Carolina was a state which, even if comfortably 
backwoodsy, could have a symphonic concert booked for one of 
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its smaller towns. Mr. Street, in his second paragraph, wrote 
concerning one of his characters: “Johnnie J. Thistlewaite is 
just the greatest timpani player in American music, a kettledrum 
man from Siler City, North Carolina, where, he insists, live more 
left-handed golfers and timpani artists than any other place.” I 
can imagine that Siler City citizens were amazed to read of these 
new honors so unexpectedly come to their town. Later in the 
story Mr. Street has his first-person narrator call the members 
of the Siler City Hometown Day Committee, who had invited the 
symphony to play there, the appellation “yokels’”; and shortly 
thereafter the narrator comments: “I still don’t know why 
towns are built so far back in the sticks as Siler City, or what 
people do in such places except get born and die.” All this, 
appearing in a national periodical, “riled” the editor of the Siler 
City newspaper, who considered these sentences “brickbats” and 
wanted to “know what Street has against Siler City that he 
would take out his wrath in a yarn that could just as well have 
been set in Ohio or Mississippi.” Alas, it was set in North 
Carolina! Mr. Street retaliated with complimentary remarks 
about Siler City and an insistence on the fact that the first- 
person narrator who had made the derogatory statements was a 
“heel.” The News and Observer, editorializing on this contro- 
versy of bad tempers between editor and author, summed up the 
situation with this comment on Siler City: “How much more 
lively in devotion or defamation it seems now!” The argument 
had reached the first page of newspapers; and Siler City, in the 
broil of its first literary prominence, was the lone victor. 

Even without front-page prominence, short stories lend im- 
portance to any locality. If Georgia suffers from an Erskine 
Caldwell, North Carolina may in the same fashion gain from an 
O. Henry. Surely, this state has been fortunate in the short 
story writers who have portrayed it. 

The first of these distinguished writers seems to have been 
Harden E. Taliaferro (1818-1875), who went by the pseudonym 
of “Skitt.” In 1859 Harper published Fisher’s River, a series 
of twenty-three sketches, most of them concerning Surry County. 
After an absence of twenty years, Taliaferro had returned to 
his native Surry about 1857, and the result was this collection of 
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“tall tales” about real Carolinians. Most of their days were 
taken up with fishing, hunting, fighting, praying, loving, work- 
ing, and politicking. The stories are in the lusty vernacular of 
the inhabitants. There is nothing little here; everything is 
drawn on a full scale. Memorable is Uncle Davy Lane, who 
kills so many pigeons from a tree that when the boughs lighten, 
his horse, tied to the tree, is lifted into the air. 

Christian Reid of Salisbury, in those years following the Civil 
War, gave dignified publicity to “The Land of the Sky,” her own 
name for our North Carolina mountains, not only in her novels 
but in her many short stories as well. These sylvan romances 
were widely read, and many visitors came from far distances to 
see the beauty of those hills about which she had so devotedly 
written. 

How consistently the mountains have attracted our authors! 
In spite of the fact that O. Henry spent the first eighteen years 
of his life in Greensboro, the only two of his stories which are 
definitely set in North Carolina have the mountains for their 
locales. “The Blackjack Bargainer” tells of a feud in the town 
of Bethel. As O. Henry writes, “Bethel rested upon the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge. Above it the mountains were piled to 
the sky. Far below it the turbid Catawba gleamed yellow along 
its disconsolate valley.” Again in “Let Me Feel Your Pulse,” 
he turned to the mountains; in this, his only autobiographical 
story, he tells of the man who found health in the majestic hills 
when no physician could cure his malady. 

Thomas Wolfe, our one indisputable literary genius (and genius 
is a word which must be cautiously used), wrote of the moun- 
tains, too. In his short stories we find the townspeople of Alta- 
mont and Libya Hill, both Asheville, of course, and his moun- 
taineer kin, the Joyners and Pentlands, his mother’s folks. The 
Carolina mountain character and the Carolina mountain lingo 
has never been more faithfully and affectionately captured than 
in his short story, “The Web of Earth.” 

All these foregoing are native writers. Those who have come 
here from other states have likewise been attracted by the pic- 
turesque grandeur of the scenery and, more than that, by the 
integral character of the inhabitants. Olive Tilford Dargan of 
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Kentucky wrote an entire volume of stories, From My Highest 
Hill, about the mountaineers whom she loved because they were 
honest and genuine beyond the belief of our modern complex 
society. Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, the noted novelist, came up 
from Florida for a vacation in the mountains, was struck by the 
complete individuality of the hill people, and turning from her 
interest in the Florida scene, painted those people in moving 
stories. 

The Carolina Piedmont, also, has received its ample share of 
attention from short story writers. The varied life of this foot- 
hills country has been richly interpreted by all those artists who 
have been attracted to it. Wilbur Daniel Steele, born in Greens- 
boro, spent most of his years elsewhere, but returned to Chapel 
Hill to reside in 1980 and 1931. While there he wrote “Town 
Drunk,” a long short story and one of the most deeply affecting 
studies ever made of the North Carolina scene. It traces the 
seething industrial, educational, religious, and intellectual strug- 
gle in this state during its fight for national recognition—and 
also the tense tragedy of one who lost his life and character, but 
not his soul, in the fight. It is truly a noble story by one of 
America’s foremost writers; and yet in 1946 it was not included 
in a so-called representative collection of The Best Short Stories 
of Wilbur Daniel Steele. 

Marion Sims of Charlotte and Frances Gray Patton of Durham 
have directed attention to our North Carolina cities in many 
stories published in the widely circulated magazines. They have 
written the same type of appealing stories which Margaret Bus- 
bee Shipp of Raleigh did a generation before them. From Win- 
ston-Salem, Pierson Ricks, whose excellent novel The Hunter’s 
Horn appeared recently, has for many years been contributing 
stories to the national periodicals. The writers’ colony in Chapel 
Hill is well known; besides James Street and Paul Green, there 
are Noel Houston and Phillips Russell, both of whom have de- 
picted the Tar Heel scene with perspicuity and good-natured 
satire. Down in Southern Pines are a host of writers who came 
to the Sandhills for the climate and remained to compose stories 
of the countryside and the people. Struthers and Katharine 
Newlin Burt have gathered about them a group who have brought 
fame to this section of our state. Almet Jenks, Hugh MacNair 
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Kahler, Ernest M. Poate, Clements and Katharine Ball Ripley, 
and Ruth Burr Sanborn deserve the admiration of all Carolinians 
for the tenderness and ability with which they have written 
about the peach country. 

One Southern Pines name stands out, however, from all the 
others. It is true that his great-great-grandfather settled in 
North Carolina when he came from England and that his grand- 
father had a large estate in North Carolina, but James Boyd was 
a Pennsylvanian and thirty years old before he came here to live. 
Nevertheless, few writers have given their hearts to any state 
as James Boyd gave his to North Carolina. In his novels, Drums 
and Marching On, as well as in such short stories as “Old Pines,” 
“Bloodhound,” and “Civic Crisis,” James Boyd speaks out in the 
simple and powerful tones of one who loves the soil and respects 
the people who live on it. Thomas Wolfe, Paul Green, James 
Boyd—these three must surely, at the present time, constitute 
our literary triumvirate. And yet I regret to report that James 
Boyd’s short stories have never been collected, that they lie even 
now in the yellowing magazine files of our university libraries. 
Assuredly, North Carolina has yet to pay its debt to James Boyd. 

Of the country along the Atlantic Seaboard, perhaps Paul 
Green is our most noted writer. Primarily a dramatist, he is 
a novelist, an essayist, and a short story writer as well. Most 
of his tales concern the Negroes and the white share-croppers, 
types among whom he grew up in Harnett County. Ranging 
from ludicrous comedy to frenzied tragedy, these beautiful, lucid 
stories have appeared in two volumes, Wide Fields (1928) and 
Salvation on a String (1946). 

William Polk of Warrenton, now associate editor of the Greens- 
boro Daily News, at one time was the only city mayor in America 
who was also a professional short story writer. Like Paul 
Green, he writes of the tenant farmer, both white and black, 
but he can also compose vivid satires on the country gentry as 
well as on the small-town provincials. 

Bernice Kelly Harris, the noted novelist, has published several 
stories with an eastern Carolina backdrop. The farming people 
are her principal interest. In Portulaca (1941) Mrs. Harris 
included three short stories which illustrate her splendid pro- 
ficiency as well as her ability to create diversified characters and 
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situations of more than one general type. Joseph Mitchell of 
Fairmont has published in The New Yorker many humorous 
sketches of the tobacco country. The best of them later appeared 
in McSorley’s Wonderful Saloon (1948), the work of a really 
fine talent. 

Charles W. Chesnutt deserves special mention for his delight- 
ful folk-tales in The Conjure Woman (1899). In them is pic- 
tured the kindly old slave, good-humored and likable, but also 
shy enough to make his short stories pay practical dividends. 
These seven tales, told from the viewpoint of the white man who 
has respect and toleration for the picturesque “darkey,” were 
written by a Negro who lived his formative years in Fayetteville 
and wrote profusely of the Cape Fear River country. Chesnutt, 
is generally conceded to be the first Negro writer to use the short 
story as a serious medium of expression. 

Now let us move to the extreme east. The coast of North 
Carolina has not received the fictional treatment from short 
story writers which it deserves. There have been quite a few 
isolated stories of Manteo, Kitty Hawk, Cape Lookout, and Dia- 
mond Shoals; but no one writer has taken this area as his pecu- 
liar territory for presentation in the short story. A half century 
ago Sara Beaumont Kennedy of Tennessee wrote a number of 
historical stories of New Bern and Ocracoke, in which Blackbeard 
and Governor Tryon stalked the boards; but as these pieces were 
never gathered together in a volume, they are now difficult to 
locate in the old magazines. There is yet to arrive that writer 
who will focus attention on the dramatic lives of our sea-going 
Carolinians. 

And so we come to the end of this speedy survey of short story 
writers in North Carolina. Though much of the rich material 
has been utilized, there still remain copious veins of untapped 
gold ore. It needs only the artist’s perception and strength and 
competence to transmute it into stories of opulent brilliance. We 
Tar Heels have indeed been lucky in our literary interpreters 
through the medium of the short story. They have meant much 
to us and the future interpreters will mean even more; but they 
need the appreciative encouragement from such organizations 
as the North Carolina Literary and Historical Association, and 
this inspiration we must find some way to give them. 





NORTH CAROLINA BOOKS AND AUTHORS FOR 1946-47: 
A REVIEW 


By LODWICK HARTLEY 


Reading for the Mayflower Cup contest is like taking a con- 
ducted tour through intellectual North Carolina. During the 
past year twenty-six books have been published by twenty-five 
North Carolinians. The subject matter of these publications 
covers a wide range, including the fields of fiction, poetry, biogra- 
phy, literary criticism, history, sociology, oceanography, politics 
and government, religion, and education. Although it has not 
been an extraordinarily rich year for North Carolina letters, it 
has been a year in which several works of unusual merit have 
been produced. 

The quantity and the quality of the output are cause for pride 
enough. If there is anything at all disappointing about the 
booklist for the year, it is the small number of works represent- 
ing outstanding new literary talent. The major contributions 
to the list are the products of the state’s best established writers 
and scholars, most of whom have published widely and some of 
whom have been awarded the Mayflower Cup in previous years. 
In general, creative writing has been less in evidence than work 
involving research and assimilation. 

In the field of creative writing, five North Carolinians have 
produced works of fiction: four novels and one volume of short 
stories and novelettes. Two of the novels are romantic historical 
novels, reflecting the vogue for fictionized history that has swept 
the country for the past five or six years. The other two works 
employ the contemporary scene. One is a novel for children. 

In Toil of the Brave Mrs. Inglis Fletcher continues her series 
of colorful and exciting novels depicting the Albemarle district 
during the colonial period and the Revolution. Though Mrs. 
Fletcher is not a native of the state, she belongs to it by ancestry 
and by choice. Few native North Carolinians, aside from the 
professional historians, know so much about the history of the 
state as she does; and no one has done so much as she has done 
to give to the colonial history of North Carolina the kind of 
glamor that heretofore has been attributed almost solely to the 
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colonial history of South Carolina and Virginia. From Mrs. 
Fletcher’s pages the Edenton of colonial days (called by her 
“Queen Anne’s Town”) emerges as bright a jewel as Charles Town 
or Williamsburg. The author depicts its lively, clever women, 
its well-educated and well-bred men, its fine old estates, the gra- 
ciousness of its life. Since she is a good storyteller, she adds the 
excitement of adventure. She is unblushingly a romanticist, but 
she bolsters her fictional material with painstaking historical 
research. This fourth novel of her series has a time-setting 
in the period after Washington’s bitter winter at Valley Forge 
when the fortunes of the Americans were at a low ebb, when 
the war was ominously moving southward, and when cabals and 
conspiracies were forming against Washington. In North Caro- 
lina families were divided against themselves. There was riot- 
ing in Queen Anne’s Town, and British agents were attempting 
to foment an uprising among the slaves. Against such an excit- 
ing backdrop Mrs. Fletcher’s lively characters move. 

Like Mrs. Fletcher, Mrs. Katherine Newlin Burt (long a 
winter resident of Southern Pines) is a veteran novelist. Her 
most recent novel, Close Pursuit, is one of a long series of her 
successes in fiction. Unlike Mrs. Fletcher, she becomes some- 
thing of an apostate and writes a story of colonial Williamsburg. 
The result is a romance of superior order, filled with color and 
action. The story of the English governess who falls in love 
with the son of a Virginia planter is told with the craftsmanship 
that has distinguished most of her stories perennially popular 
in the women’s magazines. 

Mrs. Marian Sims of Charlotte has also won a wide audience 
in magazines. With the exception of one historical novel, her 
work has been contemporary in setting. Her sixth novel, Storm 
Before Daybreak, is realistic fiction with a very timely theme. 
The hero of the story, an ex-Marine, returns from the war to 
find the once familiar world of his home town hardly recogniz- 
able. His friends are gone, his mother is dead, and in his house 
he finds the wife and baby of a worthless brother who has de- 
serted them. This potentially dramatic situation Mrs. Sims de- 
velops skillfully into a study of post-war readjustment. She 
knows how to tell a story, her style is straightforward and 
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strong, and her picture of life in a contemporary North Carolina 
city is accurate both in detail and in implication. 

Salvation on a String is a collection of short stories and short 
novels, old and new, by North Carolina’s most distinguished 
dramatist, Paul Green. The setting is Little Bethel and the 
surrounding farms in eastern North Carolina, and the characters 
are the same warmly portrayed natives who have made Mr. 
Green’s folk dramas internationally famous. In his stories as 
in his plays one finds a rich harvest of materials and moods: 
tragedy and comedy, stark realism and tender romance, poetry 
and prose. No other artist has so perfectly understood the North 
Carolina rural scene or has understood better the yeoman farmer 
and the Negro sharecropper. And few North Carolina writers 
have achieved the fierce indignation for social injustice and the 
lofty tenderness for human suffering that Mr. Green reveals in 
everything that he writes. Mr. Green has long been successful 
in prose fiction, though his fame as a dramatist has tended to 
obscure the fact. The present volume should be proof enough 
of his talented versatility. 

The final work of fiction is River Treasure, a novel for children 
by Mrs. Mebane Holoman Burgwyn of Woodland. The story 
of an orphan Negro boy, his dog, and a buried treasure is told 
with feeling and charm. The setting is the fertile region of 
eastern North Carolina known as the Occoneechee Neck; and the 
Roanoke River plays an important role in the action. Mrs. 
Burgwyn demonstrates admirable skill in handling local color 
details and in maintaining suspense. The unusually fine illus- 
trations by Ralph Ray, another North Carolinian, make the book 
one of the most attractive juvenile books of the year. 

Of the two poets included in the list for this year, Miss Lucy 
Cherry Crisp (now secretary of the North Carolina Art Society) 
has for some years been known in eastern North Carolina for 
her interest both in art and in letters. Brief Testament is her 
second volume. As the title suggests, her verse is lyrical. Her 
poetic materials are found mainly in the small things of life that 
mirror the joys and problems of living. To quote from one of 
her reviewers, she cries out “in her song for strength and cour- 
age and the acceptance of things as they are.” Miss Crisp has 
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a delicate sensitivity to moods, as well as a trained ear for 
melody. Moreover, she can write with admirable simplicity and 
economy. 

The author of the second volume of poetry, Dr. Johnson’s 
Waterfall, reveals a new and brilliant talent for light verse easily 
comparable with that of any other poet now writing in the same 
vein. For several years Mrs. Helen Bevington, the wife of a 
professor of English literature at Duke University, has been 
delighting the readers of The Atlantic Monthly and The New 
Yorker with her witty verses. The present volume collects her 
best work. Many of the poems are concerned with the humors of 
literature and literary characters. Some give the poet’s reac- 
tions to being a Yankee faculty wife in a Southern university. 
Another group provides poems of observations on people and 
customs, and a final group is composed of personal lyrics. Mrs. 
Bevington writes with ease, incisiveness, and compactness; her 
wit is rapier-like; and her sense of timing is often exquisite. 
What she says about the English poets in a few lines should be 
the envy of every maker of epigrams from Ben Jonson to F. P. 
Adams and Dorothy Parker. Witness the following: 


Wordsworth had a natural daughter 
Far away from Derwentwater, 

But nature poems he could make 
Better at an English lake. 


The poet kissed by Jenny once, 

Leigh Hunt had seven little Hunts 
Whose mother’s name was Marianne. 
He was a sentimental man. 


In the field of autobiography Mr. Josephus Daniels contributes 
Shirt Sleeve Diplomat, the fifth volume of a monumental work 
that promises to be North Carolina’s most considerable contribu- 
tion to American autobiography. In his own rare way Mr. 
Daniels tells the story of his ambassadorship to Mexico in the 
stirring and critical years in which that neighbor to the south 
was undergoing a sweeping social revolution involving the Cath- 
olic Church and American oil interests. The book is full of dra- 
matic incidents and anecdotes. At the same time it is sound 
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reporting. One leaves the volume with the feeling that one has 
been given an inside view of the “Good Neighbor Policy” of 
which Mr. Daniels has become a shining symbol. 

Tempestuous Petticoat is a delightful combination of biogra- 
phy and autobiography in which Miss Clare Leighton, one of the 
foremost wood engravers of our time, now a resident of Durham, 
records her English childhood and the indelible impression made 
on her by her mother, Marie Connor Leighton, a writer of popu- 
lar serial novels. Rarely has a daughter created a more candid 
or a more fascinating portrait of a mother. The comparison of 
Miss Leighton’s study of her mother with Clarence Day’s book 
on his father is inevitable. Although the books represent some- 
what different approaches to the same sort of material, they both 
present amusingly eccentric people who reflect an era. Miss 
Leighton’s book is rich in detail and in humor. 

The third entry under biography and autobiography is an 
unusual volume by the late Upton Gwynn Wilson, My Thirty- 
Three Years in Bed. When the author was serving as a youth- 
ful railroad division superintendent, he was shot by a drink- 
crazed Negro cook whom he had discharged from a track gang. 
Doomed to lifelong invalidism on account of an injury to his 
spinal cord, he made a valiant fight not only to support himself 
but also to live usefully and significantly. From his bed he 
operated a complicated farm, organized a large magazine sub- 
scription agency, and wrote steadily for a Winston-Salem news- 
paper. His posthumous volume is a spirited and touching 
record of his gallant fight. Though it was designated primarily 
to give courage to the physically handicapped (especially those 
who have returned maimed from World War II), it is void of 
sentimentality and cheap optimism. Moreover, it is written 
with such vigor and skill that its appeal may easily be consider- 
ably wider than the audience for which it was written. 

During the year two handsomely printed studies in literary 
criticism by a former graduate student at Duke University and 
by an English professor at the same institution have been issued 
by the University of North Carolina Press. The first, The 
Satiric and the Didactic in Ben Jonson’s Comedy by Helena 
Watts Baum, is a competent study of Shakespeare’s greatest 
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contemporary with the object of demonstrating that too much 
emphasis has been placed on his moralizing and didacticism. 
Mrs. Baum points out that Jonson, like George Bernard Shaw 
of our own time, designed his plays (as Shaw put it) “to induce, 
not voluptuous reverie but intellectual interest, not romantic 
rhapsody but humane concern.” At the same time, Jonson’s 
literary theory permitted as much emphasis on the aesthetic as 
on the didactic; and even when he was moralizing he was con- 
cerned not so much with the narrow rules of conduct as with 
stupidity and ignorance. 

The second study in literary criticism is On the Composition of 
Paradise Lost by Professor Allan H. Gilbert. So flawless is the 
structure of Milton’s great epic, argues Professor Gilbert, that 
the reader is not conscious of the rearrangement, the patching 
and the adaptation of material that went on in the creative 
process before the poem reached its final form. Through an 
examination of inconsistencies in the poem, Professor Gilbert 
has arrived at an order of precedence of the various parts that 
gives a new conception of the way in which Paradise Lost came 
into being. He also erects an intricate argument to support a 
theory that Milton adapted to the purpose of his epic previously 
written and now lost tragedies on the Fall of Man and on Adam’s 
banishment. The book is a mature, ingenious, and provocative 
study by one of our most distinguished Milton scholars. Though 
all its conclusions may not be acceptable to every scholar in the 
field, it is a major contribution to studies in English literature. 

Of the seven historical studies only two are written by profes- 
sional historians. Though in some of the studies there may be 
instances in which a critic could wish that more scientific meth- 
ods of research had been used, the fact that most of them were 
written con amore does not detract from their considerable con- 
tribution to their fields. The variety is noteworthy. The studies 
include a monograph on a region and the industry that gives it 
significance, a history of Indians in North Carolina, a county 
history, a history of prohibition in the state, a history of printing 
in the state, and the histories of two major North Carolina edu- 
cational institutions. 

In Ducktown Back in Raht’s Time Mr. R. E. Barclay has writ- 
ten an absorbing regional story of the Great Copper Basin in 
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southeastern Tennessee and of the development of the copper 
industry there. As an official in the large copper company whose 
history has been that of the area, Mr. Barclay brings to his 
narrative a warm personal interest and a wealth of facts and 
insights that one less closely connected with the industry could 
not have had. He combines the historical and the sociological 
approach with success, and he gives his story vivid human in- 
terest by focussing much of his attention on Julius Eckhard Raht, 
a fabulous emigrant from Germany who rose from the humble 
position of a captain in the copper mine to virtual control of the 
Basin and to the distinction of being “the richest man in Ten- 
nessee.” 

The Reverend Douglas L. Rights of Winston-Salem has had a 
lifetime interest in Indian history and lore. The American 
Indian in North Carolina is the fine harvest of that interest. 
Here for the first time between the boards of a single book is a 
comprehensive survey of Indian history and life in North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Rights has read widely and has made a thorough 
study of the region in which the most significant events in his 
study took place. He has digested succinctly most of the pre- 
vious research, he has quoted at length from the most important 
early travel accounts dealing with Indians, and he has added 
information of his own. Although he may not have said the 
final word on Indian history in North Carolina, he has written 
an entertaining and illuminating book. 

Mrs. Sadie Smathers Patton, the author of The Story of Hen- 
derson County, has also devoted many years of study to her 
subject. As a result she has been able to produce a record of 
her own county that will be a worthy addition to county histories 
of the state. With full detail she traces the story of Henderson 
County from the Cherokee occupation to the present day, giving 
attention to its social, economic, and cultural development. 
Whether she is telling the story of Flat Rock as a glamorous 
resort region before the War Between the States or the story of 
modern Hendersonville, her narrative holds interest. 

The History of Printing in North Carolina by Dr. George W. 
Paschal, like the Reverend Mr. Rights’ book on Indian history, 
attempts for the first time to tell in one volume the story of an 
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important aspect of North Carolina history—the story of print- 
ing and the printing industry in the state up to the present day. 
It has an unusual approach in that it takes as its central subject 
one of the state’s oldest and most important printing firms, re- 
lating to it the general history of the state and particularly the 
history of the printing industry. For the lay reader the book 
will provide a stimulating and valuable survey. To the scholar 
it will be welcomed as a highly desirable supplement to studies 
in the history of North Carolina printing done in the past by 
S. B. Weeks, C. C. Crittenden, Douglas C. McMurtrie, Miss Mary 
Lindsay Thornton, and others. 

Professor Daniel Jay Whitener of Appalachian State Teachers 
College has written a thorough-going and competent study called 
Prohibition in North Carolina, 1715-1945, the first comprehensive 
work on prohibition in the state. The study begins early enough 
to analyze in detail the forces that give rise to the temperance 
movement before the Civil War; and it demonstrates how from 
the turn of the century North Carolina political activity has 
been influenced by state prohibition and the movement to repeal 
prohibition. 

Two of the books classified under history are on the borderline 
between autobiographical and historical writing. They are the 
work of two widely known college presidents who tell in an 
informal style the stories of the institutions with which they 
were long connected. In Memories of Davidson College Dr. 
Walter L. Lingle records his memories of the growth and devel- 
opment of the distinguished Presbyterian school for men as 
he knew it as student, as trustee, and finally as president. In 
A Romance of Education the late Dr. Samuel Bryant Turrentine 
does the same service for Greensboro College, the “first college 
for women chartered by the Methodist Church” in America. 
Both of these works will be of greatest value to the alumni and 
alumnae of these institutions. At the same time they make 
considerable contributions to the history of education in North 
Carolina. 

In the field of politics and government, Jonathan Daniels has 
contributed Frontier on the Potomac, in which he resumes the 
report on America that he began most auspiciously with A South- 
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erner Discovers the South and that he very successfully con- 
tinued in A Southerner Discovers New England and in Tarheels. 
Speaking in journalistic terms, one may call his latest book a 
“human interest story” on American government. Mr. Daniels 
has resolved the abstraction that we call the government of the 
United States into the thousands of people from cabinet members 
to filing clerks who make Washington a vast ant hill. The 
reader is given an exciting tour behind the Washington scenes 
into senatorial committee meetings, into “unofficial” conferences 
in hotel rooms, to stiff state dinners, to cocktail parties where 
the big-wigs lose their dignity and austerity. The portraits 
are vivid and the observations are acute. The whole is as brisk, 
as informal, and withal as revealing a treatise on government 
as one could wish. It should be required reading not only for all 
bureaucrats but also for all critics of bureaucracy. 

North Carolina’s most eminent sociologist, Dr. Howard W. 
Odum of the University in Chapel Hill, has contributed two 
books of the three in sociology published this year by North 
Carolinians: Understanding Society and The Way of the South. 
The first is a study in dynamic sociology designed for the spe- 
cialist rather than for the general reader. It represents scholar- 
ship of the first order in its field, and it provides rich scholarly 
apparatus. The second book, patently designed for the general 
reader, combines Dr. Odum’s talents both as a sociologist and as 
a literary artist. If anybody else had attempted a regional study 
written in part in a kind of Whitmanesque verse, the results 
might have been too ghastly to contemplate. Fortunately, Dr. 
Odum is an old hand at doing the original. As a result, he is 
able to give sociological details a fresh kind of expression. 
Instead of speaking of “natural resources,” he names mountains 
and rivers, birds and minerals, flowers and field crops. Instead 
of speaking abstractly about “folk” and “culture” he portrays 
people that he has known and describes the life that they live. 
He deals with many significant problems: the people and their 
ways, work, wealth and poverty, race relations, caste and class, 
conflicting regional attitudes. His stated purpose is threefold: 
to discover what is unique about the South and why it is unique; 
to discover how the South is like the rest of America; and to 
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determine what can be done to enable the South to take its best 
place in the framework of the nation. Though Dr. Odum is 
an adverse critic on many occasions, he always brings under- 
standing along with his criticism. The book is not bedside read- 
ing for an unreconstructed rebel. On the other hand, it will 
make good reading for the intelligent and thoughtful Southerner 
who would like to see developed in the South the best elements 
of our native and national cultures. 

North Carolina Today by S. H. Hobbs, Jr., and Marjorie Bond 
is another product of sociological studies at Chapel Hill. The 
book contains sections on natural wealth, on patterns of the 
state’s agriculture and industry, and on our institutional wealth, 
together with a concluding section of the place of the state in 
the world today. Designed for high school reading, it is organ- 
ized and written with outstanding competence. 

The volume in the field of oceanography, This Great Wide Sea, 
is the work of Professor R. E. Coker, another eminent member 
of the faculty in Chapel Hill. The conception of all the oceans 
of the world as a great watery unit is as profoundly provocative 
as it should be obvious. In his scholarly survey of oceanogra- 


phy Professor Coker has shown the complicated interrelationship 
of the oceans and has traced their influence on the physical 
world and on man as a social and economic being. Not only the 
surface phenomena of the sea but the vast areas and the teeming 
life beneath the sea are the subject of inquiry— 


The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean. 


The dynamic mechanism of the seas with the vital interchanges 
of energy between sea, land, and atmosphere, the chemistry and 
physics of the ocean, the zoology of the seas are all part of the 
story. Aside from giving evidence of profound learning and 
careful scholarship, the book is lucidly and entertainingly written. 

Holidays and Holy Days by Professor Hersey Everett Spence 
of the Duke School of Religion is a collection of religious pageants 
and dramatic church services most of which have been presented 
with success in the Duke University Chapel. The work is mo- 
tivated by a desire “to recapture the arts for Christian service” 
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and is postulated on the theory that modern Protestantism can 
make use of drama, pageantry, and music to forward its great 
purpose. Though the spirit remains Protestant throughout, 
the idea is in part a return to the efforts of the medieval Church 
to make the liturgy impressive and vivid. Christmas and Easter 
plays and pageants form the bulk of the volume, but material is 
provided for unusual services throughout much of the church 
year. 

The final book on the list, Graduate Work in the South, is a 
scholarly work in the field of education by Mrs. Mary Bynum 
Pierson, wife of the Dean of the Graduate School in Chapel Hill. 
This able monograph makes a comprehensive study of the be- 
ginnings and the development of graduate study in the South. 
It achieves a thorough-going analysis of facilities for graduate 
work and of graduate school policies, and it includes a very 
valuable appendix with much tabulated data. The book will 
undoubtedly become a standard work in its field. 

At this point, I believe, it has been the custom of the reviewer 
to mention the difficulties encountered by the judges of the May- 
flower Cup award in the task of selecting “an original work of 
outstanding excellence” from a diversity of types. Last year 
Mr. LeGette Blythe expressed himself so eloquently on the sub- 
ject that he left little more to say. Nevertheless, the problem 
remains. Apparently, the phrase “an original work” in the 
regulations governing the competition is still interpreted broadly 
to include both creative and scholarly writing. So the judges 
are forced to make a decision similar to that which might be 
faced at the State Fair if the judges of fine fruit were called 
upon to choose between the peaches of the sandhills and the 
apples of the Piedmont. The dilemma could be resolved only 
by a realization of the possibility that the best peach might be 
more perfect in its class than the best apple in its own, or vice 
versa. I believe that the judges from the initiation of the award 
have given their decision on some such principle. Like Mr. 
Blythe, I am still not convinced that it is the best one. 

But the policy of admitting many types of books to the contest 
has some advantages. It does permit an annual review of the 
broad cultural interests at work in the state, giving encouraging 
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evidence of activity in many areas of thought. It is well that 
an organization such as the state Literary and Historical Asso- 
ciation should have the opportunity of summing up that activity 
and of attempting to stimulate all types of intellectual pursuits. 
I am quite sure that no judge has regretted the diversified read- 
ing that he has been called upon to do. At least for one of the 
judges the task has provided a liberal education. 
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DISCOVERY OF POLITICAL FREEDOM 


By HARDIN CRAIG 


Nothing in society or civilization seems to develop at an even 
pace. Indeed, the contrivances of organized society, in politics, 
religion, education, and all the fields of the social sciences, seem 
to degenerate from age to age and are continually in need of 
revival or renewal. This is rather a pity, since it would be a 
convenient thing if we could adjust one thing after another 
as we wind a clock and let them alone to run themselves; but 
nature seems to have decreed its order in another fashion. Men 
forget; generations have changing interests and different ideas 
as to what is interesting and important; forces opposed to a good 
order organize themselves against it, and since it has no watchful 
defenders, it suffers overthrow or ceases to operate effectively. 
Then too men are naturally indolent, as well as selfish and for- 
getful, so that there seems to be, except perhaps on the most 
inclusive scale of reference, no such thing as gradual progress. 

Forces, we may believe, accumulate, often beneath the surface, 
for long periods, but changes in conventional routine are always 
sudden. Great things are done quickly, and progress, when it 
starts, is not a slow but a rapid affair. More progress in a par- 
ticular line will be made in five or ten years than has been made 
in fifty or a hundred or five hundred years before. Rebellion 
against the tyrannies of Charles I in England had the singular 
effect of setting men’s minds free, and there was more vital 
political thinking between 1642 and 1652 than there had been 
since the days of the Gracchi. Witchcraft was a felony both in 
England and America until the third decade of the eighteenth 
century. Then suddenly the climate of opinion changed, and the 
falsity of the whole wretched system became immediately ob- 
vious. Modern chemistry and physics proceeded slowly and ten- 
tatively until the beginning of the present century, when a great 
spurt came with Rutherford and his contemporaries. Chem- 
istry and physics have developed more during your lifetime and 
mine than they did during thousands of years before. The 
same thing is largely true of biology and medicine. 
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So far as I can see, the general social and individual mind of 
North Carolina and of our country as a whole, except possibly 
in a few cases, is and has been for some time mainly marking 
time. My tentative judgment is based on a pretty wide knowl- 
edge of the academic world and on my observation that in most 
matters we are not living up to the teachings and principles of 
our ancestors. I say this with great hesitation, for I am not 
sure that I am right. I should therefore like to consider it with 
you, for it is for persons like you and me an interesting and 
important matter. It is particularly important because of what 
might be called the reverse movement in human progress. When 
a high point has been reached, and a certain heat of interest 
and activity achieved, interest always wanes and desuetude takes 
the place of watchfulness. Progress, having reached a height, 
levels off and gradually sinks back to old and unenlightened 
levels. I rather think that we are intellectually wallowing 
about in a trough of commonplace, of repetition, idleness, and 
pleasure seeking. If this is true, or even too widely true, there 
is only one thing to be done about it, that is to take ourselves by 
the scruff of the neck and shake ourselves back to a state of 
activity, a state in which we may better realize our powers and 
more fully live up to our possibilities. We are, I think, badly 
in need of what I referred to as a “jump.” We might call it a 
revival or renaissance. 

Discoveries of ideological truth are no doubt often lost, because 
they are not recognized and understood; or, having been ac- 
cepted, they are lost in oblivion, cease to operate, and are dis- 
carded as no longer of any value. They have been in need of 
constant attention and observance, and they have not had it. 
Consequently, the ancient forces of error are revived with new 
captions, new fallacies, and new dark purposes. See, for ex- 
ample, how the hoary doctrines of direct action, totalitarian 
planning, extreme nationalism, the doctrine of protection, and 
the partisan organization of labor are at this time driving from 
the mind of the world the great discovery of liberty under the 
law. I say “the great discovery of liberty under the law,” for 
it is a human discovery as important as the smelting of iron or 
printing with movable types. Perhaps you are not used to think- 
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ing of ideas as discoveries, but I think you will on reflection 
agree with me that, to humanity, truth in every field is actually 
discovery, although ideological discovery has more difficulty in 
finding recognition and understanding and is more liable to be 
forgotten and superseded than are discoveries in the area of 
tools and machinery. My contention on this occasion is that 
political liberty is itself a discovery of the first magnitude. 

Cultural evolution, like biological evolution, is a slow process, 
moving through an infinite succession of trial and error. It is 
only now and then at long intervals that men make important 
ideological discoveries. These discoveries are, as I said, con- 
tinually liable to be forgotten or to be superseded by unworthy 
substitutes brought up to serve some specious vanity or selfish 
interest. In this case I know and I do not forget that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. At an earlier time our people 
knew both the value of liberty and that eternal vigilance was the 
price they had to pay for it. We have lost large parts of our 
liberty, and we tend either to grow inert or to enjoy the com- 
forts of political servitude. 

Totalitarianism in one form or another has been the ancient, 
established, authoritarian thing in human government. It is at 
least as old as Babylonia, and at this day the great mass of the 
human race lives under political and social orders which dictate 
to them their exact functions, privileges, and opportunities in 
the body politic. Totalitarianism has always resulted in stulti- 
fication, police control, and the failure of progress; and it will 
always do so, because it depends on the submission of the many 
to the interests of the few. That is its basis. It can have no 
other basis, because no man or set of men can plan the varied 
activities of society and provide it with its own proper, though 
unknown, future. Totalitarianism is, I submit, the exact op- 
posite of individual liberty. At this time this outworn system 
of totalitarianism, equipped with new labels and old fallacies 
in modern dress, is spreading over the world like fire in a 
drought-smitten prairie. 

Totalitarianism is the old and regular thing in human gov- 
ernment. But in the seventeenth century something happened, 
or began to happen, in the mind of the Anglo-Saxon race. Jolm 
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Milton saw that the only liberty man can enjoy, indeed the only 
kind of human liberty, is liberty under the law. John Locke 
gave the doctrine clear, adequate, and practical expression. The 
Bill of Rights was promulgated, and later Thomas Jefferson, 
Alexander Hamilton, and others embodied the doctrine of liberty 
under the law in the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The discovery of the principle 
of liberty under the law was really the discovery of human gov- 
ernment. All other so-called governments are merely different 
forms of human bondage. None of them is in line with nature, 
the course of evolution, and, as we believe, the will of God. If 
we could count on an unending succession of benevolent despots, 
it might be different; but rulers too are human, and power cor- 
rupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely. 

But we must not imagine that when the doctrine of liberty 
under the law was discovered and put into operation it was 
completely accepted or has ever been, nor that the beliefs and 
practices of early inferior systems did not and do not hold sway 
over many of our people and that the practices of the older 
system do not continually reassert themselves and continually 
find advocates and proponents. Our nation has continued to 
practice the principles of ancient mercantilism and has continued 
in the name of democracy to foster special privilege. Monopoly 
of trade and privilege is the primary enemy of popular gov- 
ernment, and we have taken pride in the creation of monopolies. 
There is no wonder that we have disgraced the cause of popular 
government and are now, so to speak, in the last ditch of defense. 
For some reason men dread freedom and find solace in depen- 
dence. Unless we can cure our desuetude, we shall pay for it, 
if not in the titular loss of liberty, then in the loss of individual 
development and the greatness of our people. We have never 
believed that plain people are capable of self-government, and 
yet that proposition was the one discovered by our ancestors. 
We have never fully accepted the second element of our proposi- 
tion. We have been willing to have liberty but not liberty under 
the law. We have always been violators of law and have been 
lacking in respect for law. We do not understand the nature 
of law and recognize its fundamental importance. 
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Normally speaking, our form of government is opposed to 
utopianism, and utopianism is its greatest friend and its chieftest 
enemy. Utopianism, such as we see in socialism and communism, 
is valuable in the setting up of ideals and the suggesting of re- 
forms. It becomes the enemy of our system when it claims that 
our kind of government cannot and will not do for its citizens 
every beneficient thing that they or we are able to suggest. I 
have not time to catalogue our shortcomings or the ways in 
which we have failed to carry out the noble and humane program 
of our Revolutionary ancestors. I can only remind you that we 
as a race are now associated in the world’s mind with greed of 
gain and economic tyranny. Our birthright was the right to do 
justice and show mercy to all men, to deny special privilege, 
and to open to all men all the roads to all the opportunities. I 
see no reason why we should abrogate our principles and let the 
adherents of various utopian schemes claim our original program 
as their own and gain adherents for themselves because of our 
neglect and infidelity. 

Let us test our democracy by looking at it from still another 
point of view. If the great discovery of our race some three 
hundred years ago was that it is the business of the people to 
govern themselves, government by experts is as truly a violation 
of our principles as is government by bureaucrats. The basis of 
our system is liberty under the law and not government accord- 
ing to economic and political theory. Let me remind you that 
the discovery of our race was that people can govern themselves 
and that system has back of it the successes of the race. So 
again I hear you asking whether the common man can do this. 
The answer is that he can and he has, and that the chief danger 
of the world at this moment is that he should cease to do so or 
be deprived of the opportunity to do so. The human creature 
is far more versatile than he himself is willing to admit. Breadth 
of mind and sound judgment as to right and wrong, folly and 
wisdom, practicability and impracticability are bred by the ex- 
perience of living in every man and reinforced in the race by the 
experience of hundreds of thousands of years. The differences 
between the educated and the uneducated, the cultured and the 
uncultured, are far smaller than we think. There is a lively 
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possibility that the American people will take their own affairs 
into their own hands. We may yet have the courage and good 
sense to destroy monopoly and special privilege and to punish 
the baleful practices of organized labor. We know what to do 
without the dictation of experts or of business or of labor, and 
that is the very essence of the great discovery made by our race 
two hundred and fifty years ago. We need, and we may yet 
find, men who have the character and intelligence to coordinate, 
synthesize, and put into practice the findings of experts. Such 
men are known by the dignified name of statesmen. 

We must do far better during the next generation than we have 
during the last two. We have allowed our clear and simple 
doctrine to be blurred by forgetfulness and neglect, by selfish- 
ness, by apparent prosperity, by sophistry and fallacy, perhaps 
by Veblen and Keynes. At present the doctrine of liberty under 
the law is seriously questioned in England and almost forgotten 
in America, so that we do not know what to say when we are 
attacked. Modern democracy, which differs from ancient de- 
mocracy basically in its insistence on liberty under the law, i.e., 
its insistence on responsibility as well as freedom, is not a sim- 
ple system. It is as complicated as society itself and as 
applicable to varied conditions as are liberty and law themselves. 
It demands profound study and constant adjustment. It is now 
neglected. Our people are ignorant of its principles and its 
merits as a system of government. Our ignorance, a relatively 
recent situation, must be cured by the education of old and young 
alike, and I do not mean that this greatly needed study must be 
confined to experts. The famous discovery, you will remember, 
was government by the people in accordance with their normal 
intellectual and moral fitness. They were to apply to their gov- 
ernment their natural interests as individuals and as citizens of 
a state. This is not to say that the education of the people is not 
of prime importance in our republic. Jefferson saw that it was, 
and he was right; but it is the education of the citizens and not 
the education of the specialist in any line or of the social and 
political expert in which the interest of our country lies. Our 
ignorance must be cured and our institutions must be reformed. 

The matter of the government of a state is not so empirical, 
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not so subject to experimental determination, as our age seems 
to think it is. I know why totalitarian, or other governments 
by the few, can operate only by force and are bound to bring 
with them the evils I mentioned before, namely, discontent, stul- 
tification, and tyranny. Such governments are not in line with 
nature or with human nature, and no experimental variations 
will put them in line. In this connection I have made what 
seems to be a discovery of far-reaching importance in this and 
other fields. At least I cannot find that it has come to the atten- 
tion of writers on ethics and jurisprudence. It will seem an 
extravagant claim, and I can only say that I have not been able 
to find it. It resides in a well known distinction in the field of 
ethics and provides a fundamental reason why government by 
the people in accordance with the doctrine of liberty under the 
law is the best and, in fact, the only workable form of human 
government. 

The distinction between the duties which a man owes to him- 
self and those which he owes to his fellow men is as old as Aris- 
totle, and yet the enormously important social inferences which 
follow from that distinction seem to have escaped notice. I 
shall, on this occasion, state the matter only in the briefest way. 
To yourselves you owe all those things which pertain to temper- 
ance in bodily gratifications and in things which enrich and 
adorn your lives. You owe it to yourselves to avoid selfishness. 
Specifically, you owe it to yourselves to be studious, sober, chaste, 
modest, decent, contented, frugal, industrious, liberal, broad- 
minded, and religious. You owe it to yourselves to restrain an 
over-ambitious spirit, also to abstain from that kind of pride 
that might make you value yourselves more highly than you 
deserve and to avoid that kind of cowardice which may result 
from virtuous intentions, such as excessive prudence or over- 
zealous self-denial. Fortitude and patience you owe to your- 
selves, although these also appear among the duties you owe to 
your fellow men. Now, these matters are by nature your busi- 
ness and nobody else’s business. As soon as you intrude them on 
others, you become a prig, a nuisance, or a tyrant. As soon as 
they are intruded on you, you become to some degree at least a 
slave. Itis along and surprisingly difficult list; but these duties 
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are between you and your Maker, whose divine assistance you 
will need in order that you may put them in practice. If this 
field is entered or preempted, you have no freedom, no happi- 
ness, no self-realization. 

Over against this list are the duties you owe to your neighbors. 
It is, relatively speaking, a simple, happy and easy list, particu- 
larly on the positive side. The first rule is, we shall not interfere 
with the personal freedom of our neighbors. We must exercise 
charity, including humaneness, good will, brotherly love, and hos- 
pitality. We should strive to avoid voluntary injury to any one, 
to offer or take no improper offense, to be ready to forgive, to 
accord to others such respect as we ourselves desire, and to re- 
frain from slander. These virtues are the basis of popularity 
and human influence; they are profitable. On the negative side 
of these virtues lies obedience to law, and the whole field of the 
law takes up where private duty ends. 

There are of course mixed cases, but, in general, this division 
in the field of ethics gives one the doctrine of liberty under the 
law in a nutshell. Unless we injure our fellow men, we have a 
natural right to object to restraint upon our liberty. Man has 
a right by nature and in evolution to the control of his personal 
life. This personal life is made up mainly of the duties he owes 
to himself, including the duties he owes to God, whose hell-fire 
(if it exists) he must endure alone. The only recognized control 
is what we call public opinion. 

These are the things which Jefferson, without exactly knowing 
why, declared vaguely to be “self-evident,” as to be sure they are: 
that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. My attempt is to 
shove the Jeffersonian principle one stage further back, and, in 
so doing, to ground it in the science of ethics. 

Let me illuminate my discovery, if it is a discovery, by a refer- 
ence to the so-called Fourth Freedom of the Atlantic Charter. I 
do not think it can be considered an addition to man’s inalienable 
rights, but rather as a much needed development of democratic 
government (whose business is to establish justice) in the field 
of the duties which men owe to their fellow men. 





THOMAS JEFFERSON AND THE POLICE STATE 


By JULIAN P. Boyp 


If the generation contemporary with Thomas Jefferson had 
been asked to define “the Police State,” the answer no doubt 
would have been that given by Blackstone. “By the public 
police and economy,” he declared, “I mean the due regulation 
and domestic order of the Kingdom.” But if Jefferson had been 
asked to define a government which compels its citizens to sub- 
scribe to certain beliefs, which orders their lives according to 
the dictates of a given philosophy, compelling uniformity and 
implicit obedience, his answer undoubtedly would have been 
unequivocal: such a government, he would have asserted, was a 
tyrant. The term that Jefferson and his contemporaries em- 
ployed to describe such uses of governmental power is the better 
one. All states, even those founded upon a recognition of the 
rights and liberties of the individual, possess and must exercise 
police powers—the power to enforce the laws, to protect citizens 
in their lives and property, and to promote the general welfare 
and policing of the commonwealth in the Blackstonian sense. 
Under modern usage the term “police state,” redundant if not 
ambiguous, has sinister meanings. 

But it was the substance of tyranny, not its terminology, that 
engaged the lifelong enmity and attention of Jefferson. The 
forms of tyranny that Jefferson and his contemporaries feared 
impress us today as being innocent in comparison with those that 
we face. Jefferson’s savage delineation of the malevolent will of 
George III was made to justify a cause, not to set forth a his- 
torical treatise. The tyrannical figure that he saw revealed in 
the purpose of the Hanoverian king has been metamorphosed by 
history into the vacant, stubborn, and rather stupid countenance 
of a British Tory. Yet the issues that Jefferson’s generation 
faced were no less real than those which confront us. I think 
it will be instructive, therefore, if we examine a part of his un- 
paralleled career, characterized as it was by a constant, unremit- 
ting, and universal denial of authority unjustly exercised. It 
is both hazardous and presumptuous to say what part of his 
philosophy Jefferson would abandon, what part he would retain, 
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what new concepts he would adopt if he were faced with the 
manifold tyrannies of the twentieth century. Though he was a 
relativist in political and moral philosophy, there were certain 
fundamental principles that he regarded as unchanging. Know- 
ing history, he knew that the beliefs, the ideals, and the condi- 
tions of men varied with the region and the age. Yet, through- 
out life, he was uncompromisingly devoted to two enduring 
propositions: a belief in the natural rights and liberties of indi- 
vidual men and a dedication of all his powers to an unceasing 
warfare against any form of infringement of those rights. “I 
have sworn upon the altar of God,” he declared, “eternal hos- 
tility against every form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 
This was not, let us note, the tyranny of George III and his 
ministers, not the tyranny of certain philosophies of government 
that he assailed, but “every form of tyranny over the mind of 
man.” 

It is possible that our examination of a part of Jefferson’s 
career may illuminate this point to some degree. I have pur- 
posely chosen that phase of his career which reveals the philoso- 
pher and the statesman in action, rather than that which presents 
the reflective and detached sage, looking down from Monticello 
on the busy affairs, the foibles, and the contests of his fellow men 
after his own work was done. For “It is thus,” Nicholas Biddle 
said in his Eulogium on Thomas Jefferson, “that philosophy best 
fulfills her destiny, when coming from her seclusion into the 
arena of life she shares and leads in defending the cause of truth 
and freedom. This is not easy; for many who were conspicuous 
in retirement have failed in action, over burthened by their 
preparation, as men sick under the weight of their own armour. 
But to succeed—to combine the knowledge of the schools and of 
the world—to be learned in books and things and yet be able to 
govern men, to deserve that most illustrious of all names—a 
philosophical statesman: this is at once the highest benefit which 
study can bestow on the world and the noblest reward which the 
world can confer on learning. This was the singular merit of 
Jefferson.” 

In the autumn of 1776, at the age of thirty-three, Jefferson 
arrived at Williamsburg to enter upon his duties as a member 
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of the House of Delegates from Albemarle County. He had 
come with a purpose. A few months earlier, as a member of 
the Virginia delegation in the Continental Congress, he had 
drafted a proposed constitution for his native state. If the evi- 
dence lying in the rough drafts of his papers means anything, 
it is apparent that the drawing up of this fundamental law 
engaged his best thought and industry to a degree not equalled 
even by the responsibility for drafting the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. This was natural. The Declaration of Independence 
only required that Jefferson should be the inspired amanuensis 
of the people, that he should produce a memorable “expression 
of the American mind” and that he should lay before a candid 
world the philosophy of government as viewed in the “harmoniz- 
ing sentiments of the day, whether expressed in conversation, 
in letters, printed essays, or the elementary books of public right, 
such as Aristotle, Cicero, Locke, Sydney, etc.” This task he had 
discharged so well that he compressed within a single immortal 
paragraph a whole system of philosophy: that the universe is 
governed by natural law; that all men, being created equal, 
possess under natural law certain inherent and inalienable rights; 
that government is instituted to protect these rights; that any 
government—any government, monarchy, oligarchy, dictator- 
ship or republic—undertaking to violate these rights can be 
altered or overthrown, since all government rests on the consent 
of the governed. 

Yet, incomparably great as was the “common sense of the sub- 
ject” that Jefferson expressed in the Declaration of Independence, 
the task of ordering new governments to replace the one over- 
thrown was the most urgent and compelling task to which he 
could address himself. Being forced to remain at his post in 
Philadelphia, he had watched impatiently and with growing 
concern the efforts of the Virginia Convention of 1776 to frame 
a new system of government for the state. Would the new form 
give full expression to the philosophy of revolution and of the 
consent of the governed, now being tried on a grand scale for the 
first time in history? Would the rights and liberties of the 
people be protected and guaranteed? Would the vestiges of 
monarchial government, unsuited to the principles of a republic, 
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be completely eradicated from the structure of government? 
These were the questions that Jefferson must have pondered 
impatiently during the summer months of 1776. It is an ironic 
fact that he, supremely qualified by the study of history, of law, 
and of government and possessed also of a deep and pervading 
passion for republican principles, should have been denied by 
an accident of history the opportunity to assist in framing the 
fundamental law of his native state in 1776 and of his country 
in 1787. In both instances, watching from a distance, he could 
not be fully satisfied with the result. In both instances he 
brought every influence to bear in the hope that individual rights 
and liberties would be fully protected. In 1776 he did something 
more: he resigned from Congress in order to take part in the 
unprecedented adventure of framing a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. “I knew,’ he declared, “that 
our legislation under the regal government had many very vicious 
points which urgently required reformation, and I thought I 
could be of more use in forwarding that work.” 

He had scarcely arrived in Williamsburg that fateful October 
when an express arrived from John Hancock, President of the 
Continental Congress. The letter that the messenger bore in- 
formed Jefferson that the Congress had designated him, with 
Benjamin Franklin and Silas Deane, as Minister to France. 
Here was an assignment both urgent in its appeal to public duty 
and pleasant in its private rewards. Jefferson had long wished 
for the opportunity to see the Paris of Diderot, of Voltaire, and 
of Rousseau. He knew, as all thoughtful men in 1776 did, that 
the American cause and the hope of establishing the republican 
experiment in government, were foredoomed to failure unless 
European nations, France in particular, could be persuaded to 
assist the all but defenseless colonies in their contest with the 
might of the English army and navy. Everything, in short, 
depended upon the mission to which his country now had assigned 
him. It would do little good to draft constitutions and to revise 
codes of law if British forces triumphed over American. On the 
other hand, what was the revolution about if laws and constitu- 
tions continued to be cast in traditional molds? Why seek 
foreign aid to bolster the outward forms of these did not square 
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with principles of government that had been set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence by which alone revolution could be 
justified? For three days Jefferson kept Hancock’s messenger 
waiting while he wrestied with this dilemma. It was a fateful 
moment both for him and for his country. In the end he reached 
a decision that history has proved to be wise. He decided to 
remain at home and to help lay the foundations for a government 
truly republican. 

This, not the diplomatic jockeyings at European courts, was 
the task for which Jefferson had been preparing since such 
teachers as William Small and George Wythe had opened the ho- 
rizons of his mind, just as he had been prepared, so the stage that 
he now entered was one that could be regarded as a product of the 
centuries. The Greek philosophers, evolving the idea of individual 
liberty, had begun the line of descent. John Locke, Algernon 
Sidney, and a host of others, dealing with principles of ‘“elemen- 
tary right,” had contributed their part. By whatever accident 
of history or fate, the climate in which Jefferson found himself, 
the paramount issues before the infant country, and the fructi- 
fying qualities of mind and heart that he possessed brought into 
conjunction all that was required to produce one of the great 
moments of history. Virginia in the last quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century could only be compared with England’s expansive 
and yeasty greatness in the days of Elizabeth. Tidewater aris- 
tocrats and yeomen, frontier settlers and piedmont planters—all 
breathed the heady air of the Age of Enlightenment. Dull indeed 
was the mind and callous the heart that could not grasp the self- 
evident truths of that day and respond to the exhilarating chal- 
lenge of a new opportunity in the age-old struggle for liberty. 

The air was filled with belief in the fundamental precepts of 
this Age of Reason. For a thousand years and more the Age 
of Faith, promising fulfillment in heaven if not on earth, had 
held almost undisputed reign over the minds and loyalties of 
men. Whatever the reward beyond this life might have been, the 
fulfillment on earth had been wars and pestilence, hatred, super- 
stition, ignorance, and dwarfed and a trophied vision. The cold 
hand of theology and dogma had been laid upon science. Medi- 
cine, rather than experimenting in its task of healing, was still 
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as dogmatic as theology, dominated by the precepts of Galen. 
Astronomy, held in check by anthropocentric delusions, was still 
under the influence of the Ptolemaic cosmogony. But Bacon, 
Copernicus, Vesalius, Spinoza, and countless others had breached 
the walls of dogma and authority. 

Now, heirs of the rich legacy of those of the seventeenth cen- 
tury who had rebelled against authoritarianism in all its forms, 
the eighteenth century found itself on the threshold of a great 
and seemingly boundless opportunity. Faith and authority alone 
had failed. Reason would now be given achance. The assump- 
tions on which the new faith in reason supplanted the old faith 
in revelation were simple. The universe was governed by nat- 
ural law under which mankind everywhere enjoyed certain 
natural rights. This universal law of nature, as expressed by 
the French writer Volney, was the order which the ruler of the 
universe presented “to the sense and reason of men, to serve 
them as an equal and common rule of conduct, and to guide them, 
without distinction of race or sex, towards perfection and hap- 
piness.” This, in some degree, was a restatement of the Chris- 
tian philosophy concerning the origin, nature, and destiny of 
man. But there was this difference: to Volney and Jefferson and 
others of the eighteenth century, man was not innately evil but 
inherently good, capable by the use of his mind of improving 
his lot upon earth, of discovering for himself what the natural 
order of the universe was, of seeking what was good, avoiding 
what was evil, in order that he might move toward perfection 
and happiness. To achieve this progress, man must not only 
recognize the power of his mind and the rightness of his heart: 
he must be left free to exercise them. Hence the rejection of 
authoritarian controls of every sort that tended to fetter the 
individual’s freedom of choice. If man was to govern himself 
wisely, he must have unopposed access to information. He must 
be able to speak freely, to associate with others, to protest against 
abuses, to have the right of the free exercise of conscience in 
matters of religion. Nowhere has this faith in the capacity of 
man for self-government been better stated than in Jefferson’s 
famous letter to DuPont de Nemours: “I believe with you that 
morality, compassion, generosity, are innate elements of the 
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human constitution; that there exists a right independent of 
force; that the right to property is founded on our natural wants, 
in the measue with which we are endowed to satisfy these wants, 
and the right to what we acquire by those means without vio- 
lating the similar rights of other sensible beings; that no one 
has a right to obstruct another exercising his faculty innocently 
for the relief of sensibilities made a part of his nature; that jus- 
tice is the fundamental law of society ; that the majority, oppress- 
ing an individual, is guilty of a crime, abuses its strength, and 
by acting on the law of the strongest breaks up the foundations 
of society ; that action by the citizens in person, in affairs within 
their reach and competence, and in all others by representatives, 
chosen immediately, and removable by themselves, constitutes 
the essence of a republic; that all governments are more or less 
republican in proportion as this principle enters more or less into 
their composition; and that government by a republic is capable 
of extension over a greater surface of country than any other 
form.” 

These beliefs about the nature of man, society, and government 
did not necessarily presuppose perfection or even perfectibility. 
Jefferson, being a realist and knowing the history of ancient and 
modern man, was aware of man’s capacity for evil, whatever his 
innate goodness. He believed that society, since its law was 
justice, derived from man’s virtues; government, since its pur- 
pose was protection, from his propensity to evil. While mon- 
archies and aristocracies, resting on fiat and the accident of birth, 
were tyrannical, popular governments, resting on the consent of 
the people, might also be tyrannical if the majority abused its 
power. Government meant power necessarily and power had its 
own fatal delusions, leading governors to forget right and jus- 
tice. Hence, the necessity for checks and balances, for reducing 
all governments to a minimum, particularly those branches of 
government far removed from the immediate eye of the citizens. 

This was, in the words of Carl Becker, “a humane and engag- 
ing faith. At its best it preached toleration in place of persecu- 
tion, goodwill in place of hate, peace in place of war. It taught 
that beneath all local and temporary diversity, beneath the super- 
ficial traits and talents that distinguish men and nations, all 
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men are equal in the possession of a common humanity; and to 
the end that concord might prevail on earth instead of strife, it 
invited men to promote in themselves the humanity which bound 
them to their fellows, and to shape their conduct and their insti- 
tutions in harmony with it.” 

But let those who might be deceived into thinking that this 
humane and tolerant faith in man’s capacity for rational] and 
virtuous action meant passivity or meant an unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of the established order, consider the unfolding of 
Thomas Jefferson’s program in the autumn of 1776. This con- 
cept of government, even if it pervaded the very air of America, 
was still only a concept, not very useful unless supported by 
action. Jefferson was no detached philosopher, engaged in spin- 
ning logical theories in a cloistered tower. Armed with the phi- 
losophy that he shared with other enlightened men of his day 
and armed with Franklin’s precept—‘“rebellion to tyrants is 
obedience to God’”—he embarked in 1776 upon a program that 
provided the positive, constructive counterpart to the negative 
act of revolution. He was not alone in this. George Mason, 
Richard Henry Lee, George Wythe, Edmund Pendleton, Wilson 
Cary Nicholas, Patrick Henry, and scores of others who for pro- 
bity, intelligence, public virtue, and stalwart republicanism, 
could not be matched in any other era of our history, joined 
forces with him—up to a point. But Jefferson was clearly the 
acknowledged leader in the great task of reform and in some 
respects his radicalism was at least a century in advance of that 
of his fellow rebels. 

If self-government were to be given the chance to succeed, if 
man’s right reason and just nature were to be permitted unham- 
pered freedom, much of the vestiges of monarchial governments 
would have to be swept away. An established religion, a class- 
conscious system of education, a method of amassing property 
surrounded by feudal safeguards, and other inheritances of the 
past were at conflict with the first principles of the revolution. 
These were some of the principal social, economic, and religious 
foundation stones on which society was organized in eighteenth- 
century Virginia. To challenge the right of a British Parliament 
to legislate in the internal affairs of Virginia was one thing: but 
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to challenge the economic, social, and religious structure of 
the commonwealth itself was something quite different. The 
ruling classes, in vestries, in county governments, and in the 
House of Burgesses, had determined this order of society. Was 
it not disloyalty, betrayal, disobedience, denial of one’s own 
clagmto attempt the overthrow of this self-perpetuating élite? 
But loyalty to religious establishments, to traditional social insti- 
tutivfis, was overridden by Jefferson’s higher allegiance—allegi- 
ance to a universal natural law and to the natural rights that 
derived from it. 

This legislative program, begun before Hancock’s messenger 
was well on his way, reveals the essence of Jefferson’s philosophy 
and statesmanship. Much of it he achieved almost single- 
handedly, some of it was left to others in later years to effect, 
parts of it were so revolutionary that no majorities could be 
mustered in their support. Because wealth could beget wealth 
and power increase power, Jefferson’s first attack was upon the 
economic basis of aristocracy, buttressed in Virginia by the 
right of entail and primogeniture. Unless these feudal props 
of aristocracy were knocked down, equality of opportunity in the 
political and economic spheres was a mockery and true republi- 
canism a vain hope. “In the earlier times of the colony,” Jef- 
ferson later wrote, ‘““when lands were to be obtained for little or 
nothing, some provident individuals procured large grants, and, 
desirous of founding great families for themselves, settled them 
on their descendants in fee-tail. The transmission of this prop- 
erty from generation to generation in the same name raised a 
distinct set of families who, being privileged by law in the per- 
petuation of their wealth, were thus formed into a Patrician 
order, distinguished by the splendor and luxury of their estab- 
lishments. From this order, too, the king habitually selected his 
Counsellors of state, the hope of which distinction devoted the 
whole corps to the interests and will of the crown. To annul 
this privilege, and instead of an aristocracy of wealth, of more 
harm and danger, than benefit, to society, to make an opening 
for the aristocracy of virtue and talent, which nature has wisely 
provided for the direction of the interests of the society, and 
scattered with equal hand through all its conditions, was deemed 
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essential to a well ordered republic. To effect it, no violence was 
necessary, no deprivation of natural right, but rather an enlarge- 
ment of it by a repeal of the law.” This attack on vested inter- 
ests and the most cherished of property rights, was regarded as 
subversive even by Edmund Pendleton, “the most virtuous and 
benevolent of men,” but Jefferson’s bill became law almost im- 
mediately. 

This bill and its companion abolishing the ancient right of 
primogeniture may have been alarming to the defenders of the 
established order. But had these upholders of the eighteenth 
century version of American free enterprise known what Jef- 
ferson had in contemplation, they would doubtless have regarded 
him with horror as a dangerous and subversive revolutionist. 
For he wished to abolish forever one conspicuous social institu- 
tion which made a mockery of the principles he was defending, 
the institution of slavery. Since this would have completely 
revolutionized the social and economic structure of society, Jef- 
ferson was realistic enough to know that this particular reform 
would have to bide its time. Years later he wrote, “The public 
mind would not bear the proposition, nor will it bear it even 
at this day. Yet the day is not distant when it must bear and 
adopt it, or worse will follow. Nothing is more certainly written 
in the Book of Fate that these people are to be free.” Nor, 
we may add, is anything more certain than that, if the prophetic 
words of Jefferson had been accepted in the eighteenth century, 
not as a subversive and radical attack on society but as a states- 
manlike solution of a social problem, the nineteenth century 
would have been spared the appalling waste of thousands of lives, 
billions of dollars worth of property, and the immoral rationali- 
zations that were summoned to defend an indefensible institu- 
tion. But this, the eighteenth-century defenders of the status 
quo asserted, was an attack on property, a visionary and destruc- 
tive preachment against a divinely ordered system of society, 
and such subversiveness could not be tolerated. 

Having successfully assailed the economic injustice resulting 
from entails and primogeniture, Jefferson turned to a form of 
authoritarianism that he regarded, first and last, as one of the 
most baneful influences over the minds and consciences of men. 
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Virginia in the eighteenth century, dominated by a liberal, pleas- 
ure-loving, open-hearted code of conduct, was very far indeed 
from being a theocracy. There was an established church, to 
be sure, but no sect dominated affairs or social mores and no 
persecution for conscience’s sake was apparent. Yet the vestiges 
of ancient intolerances and outworn bigotries remained on the 
statute books. Heresy, a capital offense, was punishable at 
common law by burning and its definition left to ecclesiastical 
judges. “By our Act of 1705,” wrote Jefferson in Notes on the 
State of Virginia, “if a person brought up in the Christian reli- 
gion denies the being of God, or the Trinity, or asserts that there 
are more Gods than one, or denies the Christian religion to be 
true, or the Scriptures to be of divine authority, he is punishable 
on the first offense by incapacity to hold any office or employment, 
ecclesiastical, civil or military; on the second, by disability to 
sue, to take any gift or legacy, to be guardian, executor or admin- 
istrator, and by three years’ imprisonment, without bail. A 
father’s right to the custody of his own children being founded 
in law on his right of guardianship, this being taken away, they 
may of course be severed from him, and put by the authority 
of a court, into more orthodox hands.” This, concluded Jeffer- 
son in one of the great books of the eighteenth century, “is a 
summary view of that religious slavery under which a people 
have been willing to remain, who have lavished their lives and 
fortunes for the establishment of their civil freedom. The error 
seems not sufficiently eradicated, that the operations of the mind, 
as well as the acts of the body, are subject to the coercion of 
the laws.” 

Though dissenting sects had multiplied in Virginia, and flooded 
the legislature with their protests, the legislators were chiefly 
members of the established church. Nevertheless, Jefferson and 
his colleagues were able to effect a few reforms. Laws were 
repealed which made criminal the maintenance of heretical 
opinions, the non-attendance of church, or the exercise of any 
mode of worship that the worshipper chose. Dissenters were 
not only tolerated by law but exempted from taxes in support of 
the established church. But this, since it did not go to the heart 
of the matter, was far from satisfactory to Jefferson. The 
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fundamental principle, which became law years after he had left 
the legislature, was stated in the preamble-to the Statue of Vir- 
ginia for Religious Freedom, an act which Jefferson ranked with 
the authorship of the Declaration of Independence and with the 
founding of the University of Virginia as being among his great- 
est contributions to his country. That principle is basic to an 
understanding of the Jeffersonian philosophy: it informed and 
sustained his thinking, his personal conduct, and his public acts 
throughout life. “The opinions and.beliefs of men,” he wrote, 
“depend not on their own will, but follow involuntarily the evi- 
dence proposed-to their own minds; . . . Almighty God hath 
created the mind free, and manifested his supreme will that free 
it shall remain by making it altogether insusceptible of restraint.” 

This much. of Jefferson’s great reform was merely negative, 
the clearing away of traditional obstacles in the path leading to 
the new era. More wag needed. How could free men exercise 
their natural gift of free minds fully and properly unless minds 
were trained, developed, and enlightened? Clearly the people 
must be provided, equally and without distinction, with the ad- 
vantages of education. “If a nation expects to be ignorant and 
free, in a state of civilization, it expects what never was and 
never will be,” Jefferson declared in 1816. ‘No other sure foun- 
dation,’”’ he wrote on another occasion to Chancellor Wythe, “can 
be devised for the preservation of freedom and happiness... 
Preach a crusade against ignorance; establish and improve the 
law for educating the common people. Let our countrymen 
know that the people alone can protect us against the evils [of 
misgovernment].” Jefferson included such a crusade in his 
legislative reforms, proposing a state system of education so 
just, so comprehensive, so informed with common sense that it 
was never fully enacted into law in Virginia or in any other 
state. Those who profess to believe that Jefferson’s philosophy 
aimed at the establishment of a dull uniformity in society, at a 
levelling process that would reduce all to the lowest common 
denominator, would do well to read his Bill for the More General 
Diffusion of Knowledge. It provided three broad levels of in- 
struction. All children in the state would be taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. On the basis of merit, independent of 
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economic status, the “best geniuses” were to be “raked from the 
rubbish” annually, to be sent to grammar schools for six years 
and to receive instruction in Greek, Latin, geography, and arith- 
metic. Half of these, “chosen for the superiority of their parts 
and dispositions,” were to be provided with college education. 
Beyond this the “‘sciences . . . in their highest degree’’ were to be 
taught to those original and inventive geniuses whose talents set 
them apart from the common run of mankind. All this was to 
be at public expense, aimed at the enlightenment and develop- 
ment of the youth as the state’s most valuable resource, giving 
the indigent but talented students the same opportunities that 
the sons of the wealthy enjoyed. To support this program, 
Jefferson proposed to levy a tax proportionate to the wealth of 
the citizens. “This,” he said, “would throw, on wealth the edu- 
cation of the poor; and the justices [of the county courts], being 
generally of the more wealthy class, were unwilling to incur that 
burthen.” Thus, Jefferson’s famous system of education, grad- 
uated according to a frank recognition of differences that must 
and would exist in the new republican aristocracy of virtue and 
talent, was defeated by the aristocracy of wealth and privilege. 
This Gargantuan effort to reform and reconstitute the entire 
basis and structure of society included much besides these four 
bills. It included in fact a complete revision of the entire legal 
code. But these four were the ones that Jefferson returned to 
with nostalgic pride in his old age. They embodied the essence 
of his philosophy and statesmanship. They involved bitter 
struggles, but they achieved a victory for intellectual liberty 
and human enlightenment that had and still has repercussions 
throughout the nation. “I considered four of these bills,” Jef- 
ferson later remarked, “. . . as forming a system by which every 
fibre would be eradicated of ancient and future aristocracy; and 
a foundation laid for a government truly republican. The repeal 
of the laws of entail would prevent the accumulation and per- 
petuation of wealth in select families . . . the abolition of pri- 
mogeniture, and equal partition of inheritances, removed the 
feudal and unnatural distinctions which made one member of 
every family rich, and all the rest poor . . . the restoration of the 
rights of conscience relieve the people from taxation for the 
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support of a religion not theirs; for the establishment was truly 
of the religion of the rich, the dissenting sects being entirely 
composed of the less wealthy people; and these, by a bill for a 
general education, would be qualified to understand their rights, 
to maintain them, and to exercise with intelligence their parts in 
any government; and all this would be effected without the vio- 
lation of a single natural right of any one individual citizen.” 

The inspired story of this young radical’s attack upon the 
established order is an integral and well known part of our his- 
tory. But I have taken the time to present the main outline 
of this social revolution because there are certain fundamental 
beliefs and assumptions in it that cannot be too often reaffirmed. 
The natural-law hypothesis that Jefferson and his compatriots 
accepted as a self-evident truth has crumbled beneath the scien- 
tific assault of the nineteenth century to such an extent that it is 
no longer historically or philosophically tenable. Yet the rights 
and liberties that this assumption supported, the belief in the 
inalienable rights and the common humanity of man, cannot be 
sacrificed with impunity, whatever may have happened to the 
hypothesis. Emphasis on these rights has changed with chang- 
ing conditions, but the important thing to notice about Jefferson’s 
program is that he attacked, realistically and with high courage, 
the most conspicuous parts of the social order that were at con- 
flict with these presuppositions about individual liberty—the 
power of wealth, of an ecclesiastical hierarchy, of ignorance, 
and of socially immoral institutions. Jefferson did not contend 
that Virginia was badly governed, that the system did not work, 
that the end justified the means. Virginia’s leaders, long trained 
to assume public responsibility along with private privilege, had 
given the commonwealth a system of government that was all 
but exemplary in its efficiency and virtue. But Jefferson’s face 
was to the future: he was skeptical of power and privilege; he 
distrusted the permanence even of a good government under 
responsible and virtuous leaders when that government was 
based upon a foundation of “essential irrationality and injus- 
tice.” He had confidence in the probity, virtue, and intelligence 
of the privileged and aristocratic rulers of Virginia. Why should 
he not have had? He was one of them. 
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But he had something else that does not often accompany the 
possessor of privilege: a belief that “there is a right independent 
of force,” that no man could justly and rightly rule another with- 
out his consent, that the people were worthy of confidence. “I am 
among those,” he wrote in a letter that has too long remained 
unpublished, “who think well of the human character generally. 
I consider man as formed for society, and endowed by nature 
with those dispositions which fit him for society. I believe also, 
with Condorcet . . . that his mind is perfectible to a degree of 
which we cannot as yet form any conception . . . I join you there- 
fore in branding as cowardly the idea that the human mind is 
incapable of further advances. This is precisely the doctrine 
that the present despots of the earth are inculcating, and their 
friends here re-echoing; and applying especially to religion and 
politics: that it is not probable that anything better will be 
discovered than what was known to our fathers. We are to 
look backwards then and not forwards for the improvement of 
science, and to find it amidst feudal barbarisms and the fires of 
Spital-fields. But thank heaven, the American mind is already 
too much open, to listen to these impostures; and while the art 
of printing is left to us, science can never be retrograde; what 
is once acquired of real knowledge can never be lost. To pre- 
serve the freedom of the human mind then, and freedom of the 
press, every spirit should be ready to devote itself to martyrdom ; 
for as long as we may think as we will and speak as we think, 
the condition of man will proceed in improvement.” 

The relevant question that we must ask ourselves today, since 
many apparently repudiate the conviction without asking the 
question, is whether or not it is any longer safe to proceed on the 
assumption that man is capable of self-government, that he 
should be allowed to think as he will and speak as he thinks, 
whether the government of an élite should not be established for 
him to plan his programs and to direct his life and even his 
thoughts. Three world powers, denying that a right exists 
independent of force, have crumbled because they rested on the 
false foundation of a force independent of right. Another great 
world power, or any world power so founded, should profit from 
that example. But what can we say, not of other governments 
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or societies, but of our own, whose principles stand in eternal 
hostility to the idea of tyranny or force or the police state? In 
approaching this urgently relevant question, let us inquire 
whether any part of Jefferson’s philosophy is irrelevant to 
twentieth-century society. 

Urbanization, industrialization, and the growth of financial 
monopolies were specters that affronted Jefferson’s beliefs quite 
as much as the threat of monarchy or privileged aristocracy. 
Hence his belief that our national safety lay in the virtue and 
independence of freeholders, in our continuance as an agrarian 
state of small farms, in a political structure loose in organization, 
sovereign as to local concerns, narrowly and rigidly confined 
in its national orbit. The power of government was to be curbed; 
the sovereignty of the individual in his personal liberties and 
civil rights to be protected everywhere against encroachments. 
This, since man was a rational creature, would impel each indi- 
vidual to seek his own best interests and the aggregate of en- 
lightened interest on the part of all individuals in the state would 
result in national safety and prosperity. So long as an indi- 
vidual stood sovereign on his own freehold, cultivating it and 
resting on an equal footing with others in like condition, this 
was not only a rational and just but also a realistic political 
philosophy. 

It was this emphasis upon a purely agrarian republic, upon 
states’ rights, upon a denial of large powers to the federal gov- 
ernment, I suppose, that led Mr. Ellis Arnall to call Thomas 
Jefferson a typical Southerner. If so, if this philosophy of gov- 
ernment is typically Southern, it is precisely that part of the 
Jeffersonian system that no longer has meaning or relevance. 
The South, as I understand the South, is a land of intense loyal- 
ties. It is loyal to its institutions, to its past, to its people, 
almost to the point of uncritical acceptance. Jefferson, as I 
understand Jefferson, was dominated by a loyalty to the doctrine 
of the Higher Law of nature and nature’s God and whatever 
conflicted with that, whether of a social, political or economic 
nature, evoked his undying enmity. Infringement of natural 
right was tyranny, whether he called it aristocracy, monarchy, 
or privilege, and from whatever source it came. In this respect 
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he was an uncompromising revolutionist and the South as a 
whole has never been conspicuously disloyal to the existing order. 
The most notable occasion on which it protested was not so much 
a withdrawal from the federal Union as an attempt at seces- 
sion from the whole dynamic of the nineteenth century, the 
dynamic of the technological and industrial revolutions that 
made Jefferson’s agrarian philosophy unrealistic, untenable, and 
all but irrelevant in modern society. 

Yet, in the face of Jefferson’s determined effort to overthrow 
and reform the whole structure of society in eighteenth-century 
Virginia, in the face of his unrelenting attack on unjust forms 
and uses of property and on irrational institutions, we have been 
asked in recent years to believe that his support of a weak na- 
tional government, his violent denunciation of federal regula- 
tions, his advocacy of a laissez-faire philosophy have relevance 
today. More, the authority of Jefferson’s forward-looking mind 
is invoked to buttress aggregates of power and authority over 
the economic welfare of millions of individuals on the bland as- 
sumption that he, if living in twentieth-century America, would 
be visionary enough to assume that modern society could seek 
its own salvation if only the federal government were stripped 
of some of its power over the industrial and financial sovereign- 
ties that have in so many ways supplanted the simple political 
sovereignties of earlier days. The “right to do as we please with 
our own property,” declared a stalwart American, “is the very 
basis” of our struggle for liberty. This utterance, though it 
has been echoed in the publications issuing from strongholds of 
economic power and in the pronouncements of the political oppo- 
sition of the past decade, was not an utterance of the twentieth 
century, but the expression of Landon Carter, tidewater aristo- 
crat of Virginia, protesting against the subversive, radical pro- 
posal of young Thomas Jefferson to abolish systems of real prop- 
erty tenure that derived from the Middle Ages. 

Though no one has been able to find among the thousands of 
letters that Thomas Jefferson wrote the expression “That govern- 
ment is best which governs least,” it is nevertheless true, I think, 
that, fearing power as he did, he believed that in his own day the 
Union should be governed with a minimum of law and control. Yet 
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he was a realist. He did not support his own program on the au- 
thority of the past. And I suspect that, in the twentieth century, 
he would be perceptive enough to see that the whole structure of 
society has been changed, that new forms of privilege and power 
have come into being, that sometimes even the most virtuous and 
enlightened men cannot prevent these forms of power from being 
used for ends hostile to individual liberties, and that a laissez- 
faire system of free enterprise appropriate to an agricultural 
community of the eighteenth century would be visionary and 
impractical in an industrial society of the twentieth century. 

If that much in Jefferson’s philosophy is irrelevant, what part 
of his philosophy has meaning today? If he were faced with the 
issues that confront us, I suspect that his attack would be directed 
first of all against those forces which seem to deny his funda- 
mental belief that “God hath created the mind free, and mani- 
fested his supreme will that free it shall remain by making it 


altogether insusceptible of restraint.” The incredibly powerful - 


machines for the dissemination of mass information, propaganda, 
and what is euphemistically called entertainment would no doubt 
appall him by their almost unrestrained capacity for evil as well 
as by their irresponsible neglect of opportunities. Though he 
would doubtless note that here and there, in small islands of 
enlightenment, learning and truth are independently and respon- 
sibly discussed, I believe he would regard with repugnance the 
employment of these machines of mass communication for the 
purpose of achieving, not the highest expression of the individual 
mind, but the lowest common denominator of a dull and colorless 
uniformity. For this uniformity, this denial of the differences 
among men, this herding of masses into maneuverable groups 
and categories, though it originated in private enterprise, would 
soon reflect itself in the whole government and structure of 
society. It has indeed already done so. In the past decade, 
under the plea of secrecy and security, government is seeking to 
impose its own species of conformity, of uniformity, of loyalty 
to a society whose whole philosophical basis is the assumption 
of difference among men and the toleration of diversity. With- 
out pausing to inquire why a government of the people needs to 
erect barriers of secrecy against the people, we may note only 
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some of the more conspicuous examples of actions characteristic 
of what we call the police state and what Jefferson undoubtedly 
would have called tyranny. Though they were committed in the 
name of democracy, we may pass over the destruction of books, 
the suppression of ideas, the attempt to enforce beliefs among 
our late enemies, noting only that these acts, though they dis- 
regard the proposition that the mind is “altogether insusceptible 
of restraint,” were applied to conquered peoples. We may pass 
over the seizure of seventy thousand American citizens, the herd- 
ing of them under military power in concentration camps, and 
the deprivation of their property, for this occurred in time of war 
and military exigency, “when in war the laws are silent,” has its 
own kind of justification. But what of the authority given the 
highest legal officer of our government to decide what associa- 
tions American citizens may legally belong to without fear of 
reprisal? What of procedures in government which deprive 
citizens of their means of livelihood on evidence accumulated 
by a secret police, often in disregard of private right or law, 
without confronting the accused with his accuser, without re- 
specting the ancient principle that he is to be considered innocent 
until a jury of his peers has convicted him? What of the edicts 
compelling loyalty and unquestioned obedience? What of the 
dismaying spectacle of a legislative committee, allegedly engaged 
in an investigation that will lead to information, inquiring with 
flagrant disregard of constitutional liberties into subversive 
activities, justifying its acts by a denial of the right of revolution 
on which this country was founded? If this spectacle were not 
so dismaying, we could appreciate the unconscious humor in- 
volved in a search for subversive, revolutionary aims supposedly 
developing in a mammoth agency engaged in providing what is 
called entertainment, an agency controlled by financiers, a group 
who have never in all history led the people to the barricades. 
This great merchant of mediocrity, apostle of conformity, slavish 
follower of trends, has demonstrated by its anxiety to show its 
loyalty to government that it is either unaware of, or lacks the 
courage to support, Jefferson’s belief in a higher loyalty to man: 
“The error seems not sufficiently eradicated that the operations 
of the mind, as well as the acts of the body, are subject to the 
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coercion of the laws.” Meanwhile, rights are trampled under 
foot, individuals are sacrificed to public clamor, and the news- 
paper press, on which Jefferson placed such high hopes, has on 
the whole shamefully acquiesced. The universities and other 
centers of responsibility, though they have a particularly solemn 
obligation to protest against violations of the right of intellectual 
and spiritual freedom, have been equally silent, for they too are 
feeling the subtle, insistent pressures that inexorably demand 
conformity. 

On these questions I do not think we need to speculate about 
the relevancy of Jefferson’s philosophy. He too was confronted 
with an attempt to suppress opinion, to compel conformity, and 
to require unquestioning obedience. The Alien and Sedition 
Acts of 1798 were at conflict with Jefferson’s faith in the ability 
of the people to distinguish truth and error, and it was in respect 
to these acts that, in his first inaugural address, he expressed 
sentiments which, if uttered today, would qualify him as one of 
the first victims of the Star Chamber proceedings that now con- 
front this nation. “During the throes and convulsions of the 
ancient world,” he declared, “during the agonizing spasms of 
infuriated man, seeking through blood and slaughter his long- 
lost liberty, it was not wonderful that the agitation of the billows 
should reach even this distant and peaceful shore; that this 
should be more felt and feared by some and less by others, and 
should divide opinions as to the measures of safety. But every 
difference of opinion is not a difference of principle .. . Jf there 
be any among us who wish to dissolve this Union or to change 
its republican form, let them stand undisturbed as monuments 
of the safety with which error of opinion may be tolerated where 
reason is left free to combat it.” 

Such a belief required not only faith but courage. Indepen- 
dence of judgment and true tolerance required not conformity, 
not implicit loyalty, but a moral and intellectual courage of a 
true order of nobility. When Jefferson uttered these words, the 
country had just emerged from a political revolution. We were 
defenseless and at the mercy of European powers that affronted 
us with impunity. We numbered some four million souls and 
our negligible manufactures and commerce were pursued at the 
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sufferance of foreign nations. Many feared that the great Amer- 
ican experiment in republican government would fail, that belief 
in man’s capacity for self-government could not be sustained. 
Amid these circumstances Jefferson was resolute. Dissent and 
the threat of revolution could be tolerated. Not merely tolerated: 
they would serve as proof of our courage and strength. “I know 
indeed,” Jefferson assured his countrymen in 1801, “that some 
honest men have feared that a republican government cannot be 
strong: that this government is not strong enough. But would 
the honest patriot, in the full tide of successful experiment, 
abandon a government which has so far kept us free and firm, 
on the theoretic and visionary fear that this government, the 
world’s best hope, may by possibility, want energy to preserve 
itself? » Itrust not. I believe this, on the contrary, the strongest 
government on earth.” 

The full tide of successful experiment has flowed on for a cen- 
tury and a half since these noble and fearless words of faith were 
uttered, shaming the cowardly and giving strength to the weak. 
Today, with less than a sixteenth of the world’s population, with 
more than a half of its wealth, with economic, political, and mili- 
tary power unmatched in all history, we, a nation founded in 
rebellion, nurtured in dissent, have become not merely the world’s 
best hope but the world’s only hope. Can we, so circumstanced, 
continue to stand shamefully silent before those tyrannical out- 
rages against individual rights which, profaning the name of 
democracy and prostituting the principles on which it rests, were 
so courageously repudiated by Thomas Jefferson in the infancy 
of a great experiment? This, not the defiance of government, 
would be the ultimate treason. 
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Prohibition in North Carolina, 1715-1945. By Daniel Jay Whitener. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1945. Pp. ix, 268. $3.50.) 


Although bearing the title of a movement that is of middle- 
nineteenth century origin, this work treats the whole problem of 
alcoholic liquor regulation in North Carolina since colonial days. 
The importance of this problem is attested by the fact that no 
other issue has received such prolonged and heated agitation in 
the state. In fact, the author suggests, if the number of petitions 
presented to the legislature be taken as an index to the popular 
interest in the subject, then no other issue has received one-tenth 
as much agitation. 

The movement falls into four broad divisions, each receiving 
appropriate attention in the work at hand. First was “the regu- 
lative period,” beginning in 1715 and continuing along with 
other movements, which began about a hundred years later, until 
1908. Its distinguishing characteristics were found in laws to 
punish public drunkenness and to establish a license system. The 
second, or “individual temperance period,” started during the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century and was paralleled to a 
certain extent by both the first and third periods. Its emphasis 
was upon total or partial abstinence, and was expressed by tem- 
perance societies in which the members pledged themselves to 
personal temperance. Third and more significant was “the pro- 
hibition period,” beginning about a hundred years ago, during 
which efforts were made to prohibit the sale of liquor by law. 
This was eventually accomplished by abolishing the saloon in 
1908 and by the more general Turlington act of 1923, as well as 
by the Federal prohibition amendment of 1919. After 1935 
came reaction in legal forms of liquor control and the consequent 
fourth, or “A. B. C. Store period.” 

One of the salient factors brought out by Professor Whitener’s 
study is that before the Civil War the non-governing classes 
directed the movement, but that after this date prohibition be- 
came closely identified with politics. From 1900 to 1930, for 
example, the prohibitionists controlled the liquor policy of the 
Democratic party. Support for prohibition is shown to have 
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come from many groups, among which the clergy was most mili- 
tant. Indeed, it appears that the various churches first learned 
the value of cooperation in their common effort for prohibition. 

During the past century the prohibitionists do not appear to 
have altered any of their fundamental arguments. These are 
that liquor is a habit-forming drug, the use of which leads to 
intemperance; that intemperance leads to social as well as per- 
sonal abuses; and therefore that government, an agent for the 
betterment of the individual and society, should seek to destroy 
the liquor traffic. This last point is fundamental to an under- 
standing of the prohibition movement and the factors which 
gave it birth. Prohibitory laws arose out of a quickened con- 
sciousness and social awareness of liquor abuses, chiefly public 
drunkenness and the by-products of drunkenness, public and pri- 
vate. Since most of these abuses (Professor Whitener estimates 
seventy-five to ninety per cent) were committed by the lower 
one-third of the population, the problem of prohibition has been 
not only moral and legal, but economic, psychological, and social 
as well. 

Professor Whitener disagrees with those who interpret the 
present-day legal sale of liquor in North Carolina, after a quarter 
century of prohibition, as evidence that a cycle has been run in 
the matter of dealing with the liquor problem and that no worth- 
while progress has been made. He also questions the oft-repeated 
explanation of the contest over prohibition as a struggle by the 
rural people of the state to impose their ideals on the people 
living in towns. Such an assumption is based upon the belief 
that country people drink less intoxicants than city people. Pro- 
fessor Whitener denies this, and attributes the more active prohi- 
bition sentiment among the rural people to the fact that the 
abuses were more dangerous in the country than in urban centers 
where police protection could be afforded promptly and ef- 
fectively. 

This is the first comprehensive and scholarly treatment of 
prohibition in North Carolina, and as such it sheds much light 
upon this important problem. 


James W. Patton. 
North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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The Chronicles of the Sesquicentennial. Edited with a foreword by Louis R. 
Wilson. (The University of North Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. 349. LIllus- 
trations, appendices. $4.00.) 





This is the story of the sesquicentennial celebration of the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Beginning with a 
brief foreword by Dr. Louis R. Wilson, editor of the work and 
director of the sesquicentennial, the volume contains an account 
of the programs starting at Fayetteville on November 21, 1939, 
and ending with the final convocation in Memorial Hall, April 
13, 1946. 

The ceremonial commemorating the chartering of the Uni- 
versity was a pageant, “To Make Men Free,” by Beverly and 
Peery of the Department of Dramatic Art. The celebration of 
the laying of the cornerstone of Old East Hall was held in the 
area between the Davie Poplar and the Old Well, and was marked 
by a pageant and addresses by President Harold W. Dodds of 
Princeton and President Frank P. Graham. The third major 
event in the series was a meeting in the Capitol in Raleigh before 
a joint session of the General Assembly. Governor Cherry and 
various state officials participated and the principal address on 
“The State University” was delivered by President Clarence A. 
Dykstra of the University of Wisconsin. In memory of the first 
student to enroll in the University, Hinton James Day was set 
apart for alumni and student activities. 

Subsequent chapters deal with the conference on research and 
regional welfare, the University and public education, the Uni- 
versity day celebration on October 12, 1945, and the final sesqui- 
centennial convocation which was postponed until April, 1946, 
because of wartime transportation regulations governing attend- 
ance at meetings. Other events during the period include the 
centennial of the Carolina Magazine, the centennial of the alumni 
association, the centennial of the law school, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Tar Heel, the student newspaper, and the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Carolina Playmakers. The concluding 
chapter contains a list of the numerous sesquicentennial publi- 
cations. 

These chronicles present the University of North Carolina 
as the child of the American Revolution, and amply demonstrate 
its value in the contemporary life of the state and nation. The 
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addresses, delivered during war years, are forceful statements 
concerning issues in higher education and problems of post-war 
reconstruction. 

The volume includes the names and citations of those who 
received honorary degrees. A list of the delegates to the final 
convocation is included in the appendix. Nineteen illustrations 
of University notables and campus scenes add much to the at- 
tractiveness of the work. The index is adequate and the format 
of the book is typical of the high quality of University of North 
Carolina Press publications. The need for a good one volume 
history of the University remains unfulfilled, but Dr. Wilson is 
to be congratulated on preserving the record of the sesquicen- 
tennial in such an admirable manner. 


David A. Lockmiller. 


University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 








The First Captain: The Story of John Paul Jones. By Gerald W. Johnson. 
(New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1947. Pp. viii, 312. $3.50.) 


The reader who likes history and biography of the so-called 
popular type will probably not wish to put down Mr. Johnson’s 
account of John Paul Jones until the book is finished. On the 
other hand, the reader who prefers the more scholarly kind of 
studies will not be pleased with the author’s efforts in this, his 
seventeenth book. In executing his plan to write entertainingly, 
Johnson fails to add any appreciable information about Jones 
or sources of information on his subject. His book contains 
neither a table of contents, a bibliography, an index, nor illustra- 
tions. Nevertheless, some of his interpretations concerning the 
captain’s meteoric career, the events with which he was con- 
nected, and some of the personages with whom he was associated 
are worthy of close consideration by serious students of history. 
The account is neither all good nor all bad regardless of the 
reader’s taste in biography. 

Johnson, a creative writer, critic, newspaper editorial writer 
and free lancer, presents his story of Jones in a racy, journalistic, 
uninhibited, easy-flowing, psycho-analytical style. To Johnson, 
an advocate of the somewhat discredited great-man theory of 
history, his subject is a first-rate hero and man of destiny, ordi- 
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narily infallible but often persecuted by conniving incompetents 
and unappreciated by less discerning contemporaries. There is 
little doubt throughout most of Johnson’s pages that he is strain- 
ing to defend Jones against all comers. In those portions of the 
captain’s life on which little information is available, particularly 
the periods in which he might have backslid, the author does not 
hesitate to interpolate and create possible situations to make his 
hero come through unsullied. In his exuberance, the writer turns 
out a biography that at times becomes highly fictionalized. Even 
so, these flights of the imagination in behalf of Jones, sometimes 
quite penetrating and interesting, might be considered by some 
readers as the best parts of the book. 

Jones is presented as the first American strategist and pro- 
genitor of psychological warfare. In this respect, the hero is 
again pictured as being thwarted by ever-recurring and inexcus- 
able blunders of intriguing colleagues; and, according to the 
author, Jones was consistently maligned and ill-handled, albeit 
unsuspecting and even naive in his relations with these un- 
speakable, infamous characters. As a result, the full force of 
the captain’s genius was never allowed to express itself during 
his career in the service of America, France, or Russia. Since 
the author makes only intermittent efforts to detach himself from 
his subject, some readers may put down the book with the im- 
pression that all concerned are suffering from a severe case of 
paranoia. 

Another of the author’s oft-repeated theses is Jones’ support 
of the ideal of a professional, non-political navy. Special empha- 
sis is placed on Jones’ conceptions concerning requirements of a 
good naval officer. The captain’s advocacy of his new beliefs 
on this matter is presented convincingly as being a greater and 
more lasting contribution than any battle he ever fought. Also 
of special significance is the author’s discussion of Jones, the 
“Indomitable Man,” whose courage was and is undoubted and 
whose reputation as a fighter has enhanced advantageously the 
quality of the personnel and accomplishments of the United 
States Navy. 


Weymouth T. Jordan. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 
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North Carolina: The State and Its Government. By Paul W. Wager (New 
York, N. Y.: Oxford Book Company, 1947, Pp. iv, 124.) 


The increasing concentration of power in the national govern- 
ment has been accompanied by a parallel growth in the scope 
and significance of state government. Unfortunately the aver- 
age American knows little about state government and fails to 
see its importance. There is a widespread interest in national 
affairs, but the political machinery of the state simply fails to 
fascinate our impatient generation. 

This situation will be greatly improved, so far as the people 
of North Carolina are concerned, if Dr. Wager’s little book is 
as widely read as it deserves to be. It is primarily a book of 
facts describing in a clear, well organized manner the structure 
and operation of the state, county, and city government. It is 
more than a mere handbook. The author does not hesitate to 
call attention to some of the strong and weak points in the laws 
and the constitution. Here and there he suggests reforms. For 
the most part his points are not particularly controversial, but 
some readers will disagree with his implications regarding pub- 
lic utilities. 

This book should be useful in the schools from the eighth grade 
through college—whenever state government is studied. “Older 
citizens,”” even those who have not spent many years in school, 
will be able to comprehend it without difficulty. Its meaning 
will be clear to any person who can read understandingly the 
front page of a daily newspaper. 


Gilbert L. Lycan. 
John B. Stetson University, 
Deland, Florida. 


The Hunter’s Horn. By Peirson Ricks. (New York, New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1947. Pp. 361, $3.00.) 


Winston-Salem’s Peirson Ricks has written a very enjoyable, 
light novel—not a great work, not even a genuinely historical 
work—but a novel which I found to be well worth reading for 
sheer enjoyment. 

This tale of a rural community in the eastern Carolina low- 
lands during the 1890’s moves rapidly with its shift in scenes at 
the beginning of almost each new chapter. The characters are 
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dynamic, true-to-life, and certainly representative of the social 
elements of the South of the time: the semi-aristocratic group, 
the poor white, and the enterprising business interests which 
were invading and exploiting much of the South in this post-Civil 
War era. 

The Hunter’s Horn contains distinct elements of fate, of trag- 
edy, of humor, of intrigue (by an old Vodoo Negress), of psycho- 
logical conflict, and of the social cast system of the time. 

Although the novel is not closely associated with any historical 
event or distinguished characters of North Carolina history, it 
will, none the less, appeal to North Carolinians because of its 
depiction of a general period—perhaps a tragic period—in the 
history of North Carolina and of the South. 

Mr. Ricks has made an excellent beginning in the full-length 
novel field. I look forward to more enjoyment from his future 
writings. 


Robert M. Langdon. 
U. S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. 


River Treasure. By Mebane Holoman Burgwyn. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1947. Pp. 7,159. $2.50.) 


Written in a natural and easy style for boys and girls, this 
story of the Negroes in the Roanoke River section of North 
Carolina also provides interest and entertainment for more ma- 
ture readers. 

Life among the Negroes, as seen through the experiences of 
twelve-year-old Guy Harrison, is a blend of the old and new. 
Aunt Delly and Uncle Rufus, Guy’s adopted family, express their 
disbelief in the familiar old stories of “hants” and witches; they 
are thrifty and progressive, working to buy their own farm with 
its fifty acres, house, barn, and orchard. Old Uncle Jake brings 
his letter for Guy to read to him and stirs up interest in the 
bygone days of the plantation and Civil War and inspires Guy’s 
search for the buried treasure of the lost Pollock silver. 

The Roanoke provides pleasant fishing but is treacherous and 
an ever present worry in the rainy season with its threat of 
flood. In the end it both destroys and saves; flooding, it washes 
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away the carefully tended crops but in shifting its course empties 
the water hole in which the lost silver is buried. 

Mrs. Burgwyn, member of a family long associated with the 
history of that part of the state, in telling her story has absorbed 
memories of the past and observed and revealed the life of the 
present in the Occoneechee Neck section of the Roanoke River 
region. 


Beth Crabtree. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


The University of Chattanooga: Sixty Years. By Gilbert E. Govan and James 
W. Livingood. (Chattanooga: University of Chattanooga, 1947. Pp. xiv, 
271. Illustrations, appendix.) 


This book was written to help commemorate the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the University of Chattanooga and may be considered 
as an Official history of the subject. It contains four parts, the 
first three covering the university’s founding, opening (Septem- 
ber, 1886), the so-called modern period (1904-1946), the various 
administrations, fund-raising campaigns, and building programs. 
Part IV describes social and some extracurricular activities of 
professors and students since 1904. 

Founders of the university were Chattanooga civic leaders, the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society, and seven “Central South” conferences 
of the northern branch of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Early 
supporters of the school also included southerners and newly 
arrived northerners who hoped to establish an institution that 
might help heal differences left over from the Civil War. 

Special features of the university’s history have been its rela- 
tionship with Grant Memorial University (known since 1925 as 
Tennessee Wesleyan College) at Athens and with the Methodist 
Church. The Athens institution, financed since 1867 by the 
Methodists, sought to set itself up as the denomination’s sole 
school for the “South Central” area. Instead, after 1886 it found 
itself one of the branches of a two-campus university directed 
by one chancellor, although it remained the most important 
branch for a short period. Under the leadership of John A. Race, 
chancellor from 1897 to 1913, however, the Chattanooga branch 
almost completely overshadowed the Athens college. Chatta- 
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nooga’s present title was assumed on June 8, 1907; in May, 1909, 
its holdings were turned over to the board of trustees by the 
church. The Athens branch obtained a friendly separation in 
1925. Complete independence of denominational control was 
granted to the university in 1935. In discussing these compli- 
cated and jealousy-ridden questions, the authors have for the 
most part approached their study without excessive bias or 
prejudice. 

Endowment of the university has been increased by three 
financial campaigns, for important gifts have been obtained 
locally from members of the John A. Patten family and outside 
from Andrew Carnegie, Daniel Kimball Pearsons, the General 
Education Board, and the Methodist Church. Although the uni- 
versity has specialized since 1904 in training for the B.A. degree, 
students have been attracted at times by such degrees as S.T.B. 
(bachelor of sacred theology) and B.O. (bachelor of oratory), 
by a liberal scholarship program, and more lately by the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. 

The book contains a foreword by the university president. 
Illustrations are attractively arranged. Footnotes are meager 
and inconsistent; there is an index and an appendix, the latter 
including a short bibliography. The format is good. The book 
is crowded with references to persons whose names will arouse 
local interest and memories. Several expressions of local pride 
are noticeable. There are few critical appraisals either of aca- 
demic and educational practices or of most of the officials who 
have been connected with the school. Discussion of the devel- 
opment of Chattanooga as a commercial center is inadequate. 
Despite these faults, the study presents in an attractive style 
information that will be of interest to educators, social historians, 
and friends of the university. 


Weymouth T. Jordan. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 





The Negro in Mississippi, 1865-1890. By Vernon Lane Wharton, (Chapel Hill. 
The University of North Carolina Press. 1947. Pp. 298. $3.00.) 


The Mississippians, not unlike the other southerners, had to 
solve the problem of living together with the freed Negro at the 
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close of the Civil War. In the beginning the federal government 
attempted a solution to the racial problem by giving the freedmen 
social, economic, and political rights. But some of the whites 
were displeased with their former slaves having these privileges, 
so they, after restoration of home rule, resorted to other means 
of racial adjustment, this time by disfranchisement, segregation, 
and discrimination. After more than a half century of operation 
of this solution, Dr. Vernon Lane Wharton in his book, The 
Negro in Mississippi 1865-1890, tells us, “No serious student... 
can believe that the method worked out in this period . . . offers 
the final answer to the question of relation of the races.” Fur- 
thermore, the author says, “there is abundant evidence that it is 
even now breaking down, and that the rate of the breakdown 
is increasing.” With these conclusions Dr. Wharton re-studies 
the activities of the Negro in Mississippi between the years 
1865-1890 so that “more knowledge” of the Negro’s behavior 
can be presented that will be serviceable to the experts in the 
field of race relations. 

The topics discussed by the author are Negro adjustment in the 
labor market, education, religion, social life, race relations, and 
politics. The section given the most attention by him is that 
dealing with the Negro in the political life of the state. This is 
by far the most enlightening part of the book, because his revi- 
sion overthrows the old theories of W. A. Dunning and others 
who believed that “corruption and misrule” were manifested 
in the “Africanized” state of Mississippi. The author has col- 
lected data from manuscripts, official records, documents, and 
special studies and has shown, among other things, that “there 
is no evidence of open fraud among Negro-Republican Control.” 
To illustrate this, he has compared the tax rate in the thirty-nine 
Democratic counties with that in the thirty-four Republican 
counties and has found that it was 127/13 mills in the former 
areas and 13 7/17 mills in the latter “a difference,” he says, 
“of less than a mill.” 

The leaders of the constitutional convention in 1868, Negro 
and white, gave to the state a model constitution. This was at- 
tested when S. S. Calhoon, the leader of the disfranchisement 
movement in 1890, had to admit, “It is a stranger fact that the 
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good in it, we owe to the negroes under the conservative influence 
of their former owners and eminent citizens... .” 

Then, too, the three national Negro Republican leaders who 
represented the state in Congress followed the general pattern 
of the politicians in the state, county, and local governments, 
that is, they did not show any animosity toward the whites nor 
did they act in the role of Negro-lovers. In the main the bills, 
resolutions, and petitions they presented were similar to the ones 
presented by other National leaders in both Senate and House. 
Had the author cited some of the bills that these Negroes intro- 
duced in Congress, greater emphasis would have been given their 
behavior while representing the people of Mississippi in Wash- 
ington. 

In writing about the conduct of the Negro in the other aspects 
of adjustments, listed above, the author fails to apprise the 
reader of anything new that will be of value to guide the present 
leaders of race relations. Perhaps this lack could have been over- 
come had he made use of more primary source material instead of 
depending upon secondary studies for his information. 

In spite of the weaknesses of the book in several sections, it 
is an excellent re-evaluation of the part the Negro played in the 
rebuilding of Mississippi, 1865-1890. Dr. Wharton has opened 
the way for other historians to do some revision of this period in 
other southern states. If they would do it, the students of race 
relations could take this new information and set up a program 
so that the two races might be able to live in peace in the South. 
Then the final chapter of the Civil War would be closed. 

Tinsley L. Spraggins. 


St. Augustine’s College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





The Civil War Diary of General Josiah Gorgas. . . . Edited by Frank E. Van- 
diver. (Tuscaloosa: University of Alabama Press. 1947. Pp. xiii, 208. $3.00.) 


Josiah Gorgas, a native of Pennsylvania, graduated from West 
Point and held a commission in the United States Army until late 
March, 1861. Five days after resigning as a United States officer 
he became a major and the Chief of Ordnance of the swiftly 
forming Confederate Army. In November, 1864, he was pro- 
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moted to brigadier-general, having been recommended by Jeffer- 
son Davis for “supreme efficiency.” His diary for the years 
1857-1877 has for some years been at the Library of Congress, 
available to scholars. 

For publishing those portions of the diary which cover the war 
years, 1861 through 1865, Mr. Vandiver deserves credit. He has 
secured permission to publish most of this section, although 
“some deletions have been made at the request of the Gorgas 
family.” Thus a sizable portion of the diary, that covering the 
most active and notable years, is now made generally available, 
and in a form substantially complete. Editing has been done 
with care, the arrangement is neat, and the binding is attractive. 

To evaluate this diary as an historical document is, the editor 
himself frankly admits, difficult. “Obvious” reasons of secrecy 
prevented the inclusion of any especially illuminating comment 
on the ordnance department of the Confederacy. Neither is any 
new light thrown on the campaigns of the war, for diary entries 
are all too frequently based upon rumors which Gorgas himself 
doubted. Once he wrote, “The Yankees are probably the great- 
est liars, but we are not much behind hand.” Comments upon 
individual officers of both the Union and the Confederate armies 
and a reflection of the manner of civilian life in the South as the 
war went on are perhaps the most valuable features of the diary. 

The arbitrary division headings are obviously intended for 
dramatic effect and are not always appropriate to the material 
included. For example, under the heading, “Richmond Hears 
The Cannons,” one finds comments on such battles as Manassas, 
Springfield, Fort Sumter, Roanoke Island, Shiloh, Fort Donelson, 
and Baton Rouge, before he finds comments concerning move- 
ments around Richmond. As a matter of fact, less than half of 
the material here included fits the section heading. 

The relegation of footnotes to the end of each chapter, too 
often insisted upon by publishers, is irritating to one who wishes 
to read the editor’s comments as he goes along. This is the 
more to be regretted since, in this particular case, the notes are 
interesting and represent careful research. 


W. F. Burton. 
State Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Preliminary Checklist for Abingdon, 1807-1876; Number I of the Virginia Im- 
print Series. Edited by John Cook Wyllie. (Richmond: The Virginia State 
Library. 1946. Pp. 45. $1.00.) 


This, the first in the projected Virginia imprints series, is only 
a preliminary checklist. Printing began in Abingdon, Virginia, 
in 1806. In attempting to collect as many Abingdon products 
as possible, it has been estimated that perhaps not more than 
one-fifth of them have been preserved. The ones that have been 
preserved are widely scattered. 

This slender mimeographed volume is in size and format 
reminiscent of the activities of the Historical Records Survey, 
from which, as a matter of fact, it stems. It is admittedly an 
incomplete product incorporating a plea for additional informa- 
tion, although some interesting items are included. It is hoped 
that the readers of this checklist will search for any Abingdon 
products prior to 1876, excluding newspapers and blank forms. 
Any information concerning the existence of such items should 
be forwarded to John Cook Wyllie, Curator of Rare Books, The 
University of Virginia. 

W. F. Burton. 


State Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Lend Title Origins: A Tale of Force and Fraud. By Alfred N. Chandler. 
(New York: Robert Schalkenbach Foundation. 1945. Pp. xviii, 550. $3.00.) 


A veteran traveler, economist, and land-reformer, the author 
of the book under review can personally recall how the first rail- 
roads of the western plains followed a meandering course so that . 
their promoters could “collect a greater acreage in land grants, 
and an increased amount of railroad company bonds... for each 
mile of road constructed,” and how “some men wept and some 
attempted suicide at the realization of their financial ruin” dur- 
ing the panic of 1873 (pp. 506, 508). When Henry George pub- 
lished his classic Progress and Poverty in 1879, Mr. Chandler 
had just reached twenty-one. Clearly he is a George disciple, 
for running through Land Title Origins like a refrain is the 
argument that the earth is the heritage of mankind, that all men 
have a natural right to land, that population increase and com- 
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munity enterprise raise land value, that custom foolishly allews 
privileged individuals to hold unused land for speculative pur- 
poses, and that a sufficiently high tax on land value would return 
unused land to the market and would eliminate the many other 
taxes on production and consumption. 

From this single-tax point of view, then, the author describes 
the beginning and development of land tenure policies in the 
United States. His sources are almost entirely secondary, and 
from them he has culled every possible reference to land, land 
grants, and land titles. Approximately four-fifths of the work 
deals with the thirteen colonies. Mr. Chandler reaches the all-too- 
obvious conclusion that present-day titles rest ultimately upon 
conquest, dispossession, and speculation—‘“force and fraud.” 

As a piece of historical scholarship the book exhibits several 
shortcomings. Its author appears to place as much reliance 
upon Bancroft, Fiske, and state histories written a century ago 
as he does upon modern studies of the land question like those of 
Thomas P. Abernethy, Benjamin H. Hibbard, and Payson J. 
Treat. The many pages devoted to familiar general history, the 
overwhelming amount of superfluous detail, and some repetition 
make the book much too long. The author’s habitual use of the 
passive voice, and occasionally his awkward sentence structure 
and phraseology, mar the literary style. Bibliography and index 
are useful, but there are no footnotes. 

Nevertheless, errors of fact seem to be few. One may mention 
that the European population of Maine could hardly have totaled 
1,200 in 1620 (p. 85) if the first permanent settlement of the 
region did not occur until 1625 or 1626 (p. 89); the Morrill 
Land-Grant Act became law in 1862, not 1864 (p. 502) ; the gov- 
ernment under the Constitution was inaugurated in 1789, not 
1797 (p. 548). More careful checking and proof-reading doubt- 
less would have made consistent the variable spelling of a few 
proper names and would have corrected a number of misspelled 
words. In parts of the chapter on “The Carolinas” a more 
precise designation of “North Carolina” and “South Carolina” 
would have proved helpful—as in the reference to the establish- 
ment of Beaufort (p. 369). 
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Readers with a legal turn of mind, and lovers of minute and 
curious Americana, will find much of interest in this work that 
required a ten-year period of research and three years of writing. 
Even serious students may discover valuable clues. In the great 
body of literature on the land question, however, Land Title 
Origins must assume a rank of minor importance. 


Stuart Noblin. 
North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


The South, Old and New: A History 1820-1947. By Francis Butler Simkins 
(New York: Alfred A. Knoff, 1947. Pp. xvi, 527. $6.00.) 


Teachers who have been bewailing the lack of a textbook for 
courses on the New South may now cease their lamentations, for 
The South, Old and New is admirably suited for such a purpose 
since more than two-thirds of it is devoted to the period following 
the Civil War. The chapters on the Old South are designed 
primarily to give the reader a necessary background for the 
study of the later period. The starting point is set in 1820 be- 
cause it was in the Missouri controversy of that year that the 
development of southern sectionalism began. Racial pride, or 
racial prejudice, was the principal amalgam of southern unity 
and accordingly becomes with Professor Simkins, as with the 
late Professor Phillips, the central theme of southern history. 
In his picture of the southern social system the author rejects 
both the calumnies of the northern abolitionists and the distor- 
tions of southern ancestor-worshipers. With sound scholarship 
he points out the evils of slavery and also its benefits, especially 
in lifting the Negro from an African savage into an American 
workman. He gives considerable attention to the yeoman farmer, 
the neglect of whom by historians has constituted the greatest 
misfeasance in southern history. He shows that the Old South 
was fundamentalist in religion and that it made definite progress 
in education. 

In discussing Lincoln’s responsibility for the outbreak of war, 
the author has had to make his choice between the mythmakers 
and the scholars. He has chosen the latter, and has shown 
courage of the highest order in his criticisms of the war Presi- 
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dent. And just as his courage in criticising Lincoln will proba- 
bly arouse the ire of our northern brethren, so his courage in 
pointing out good features of Radical reconstruction and carpet- 
baggery will probably not be too well received in the South. The 
reviewer does not concede that from Radical reconstruction there 
resulted “reforms in organization of courts, in codes of judicial 
procedure, in systems of county government and school adminis- 
tration, in the manner of electing public officials, and in methods 
of taxation.” But no one can fail to recognize the honesty of 
the author or his scholarship in presenting his conclusions. 

The Bourbons who succeeded the carpetbaggers had as their 
main task the insuring of white supremacy. Their success in 
doing this led the southern people to overlook their promotion 
of manufactures to the neglect of agricultural interests, their 
sponsoring of crop-lien legislation, their laissez-faire attitude 
toward railroad evils, and their nepotism in office, until about 
1890, when the Agrarians led by the planter class drove them 
out. The Agrarians, however, were as intent on white suprem- 
acy as were the Bourbons and proceeded to bring about Negro 
disfranchisement by constitutional changes. They increased aid 
to education, indorsed prohibition, and put an end to crop-liens 
and convict leasing. As to the demagogues who came into power, 
Professor Simkins says, in words certain to be widely quoted, 
that “perhaps the greatest tragedy of twentieth century politics 
was not that such men were so popular but that the admiration 
they aroused was not altogether undeserved.” 

The key-note of The South, Old and New is struck in the first 
chapter, “The Everlasting South.” The South of 1947 is the 
South of 1820 with ideals and culture essentially unchanged by 
time, war, reconstruction, progress, and poverty. What the 
South was, it is and shall be. No amount of pressure has made, 
or can make, it abandon its fundamental tenet of white suprem- 
acy ; the Negro has made no progress toward social equality and 
can make none. This is the point of view of a realist who sees 
things as they are rather than as he would like them to be. 

It is perhaps superfluous to say about a book by Professor 
Simkins that it is well written, abounding in humor and satire 
and deft epigram. Its scholarship is unimpeachable although 
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exceptions will be taken to some of its interpretations. It has 
thirty-five pages of bibliography arranged chapter by chapter 
according to the text. The reviewer believes it will be widely 
read by the general public. Because of his interest in promoting 
the study of southern history, he thinks it deserves a wide adop- 


tion as a text. 
R. S. Cotterill. 


Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Dr. Elizabeth Commetti, assistant professor of history at the 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, has been 
awarded a grant-in-aid by the Social Science Research Council 
to complete her research for a book entitled “The Impact of the 
Revolutionary War on the Civilian Population.” 


Miss Zoe Swecker, instructor in history at the Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, has been awarded the Cleo 
Hearon Fellowship at the University of Chicago for graduate 
study there next year. 


Mrs. Carolina A. Daniel, who has been supplying as an in- 
structor in history at the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, has been granted a fellowship at the University 
of North Carolina to continue her work next year for the Ph.D. 
degree in history. 


Miss Sarah Lemmon, a member of the staff of Meredith Col- 
lege, will continue her graduate study at the University of North 
Carolina during the summer session. 


Dr. James W. Patton, head of the department of history and 
political science at North Carolina State College, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of the Southern Historical Collection 
at the University of North Carolina, effective July 1. 


Dr. Preston W. Edsall of North Carolina State College has 


been appointed head of the department of history and political 
science. 


Dr. C. B. Robson of the University of North Carolina has 
resigned as head of the department of political science effective 
September 1. After that date he will continue as a professor 
in the department. 


Dr. Howard K. Beale of the history department at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina has resigned effective July 1 to accept an 
appointment at the University of Wisconsin. 
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Dr. M. L. Skaggs of Greensboro College will teach during the 
summer school at Wake Forest College. 


Dr. Edward O. Guerrant, associate professor of history at 
Davidson College, will teach in the summer school at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 


Mr. Henry Howard Eddy, chief of the division of archives 
and manuscripts of the State Department of Archives and His- 
tory, has resigned, effective May 11, to accept a position as chief 
of public records of the state of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. W. F. Burton, Jr., researcher for the highway marker 
program of the State Department of Archives and History, has 
been promoted to the position of chief of the division of archives 
and manuscripts in that department. He will fill the place va- 
cated by Mr. Eddy. 


Mr. William S. Powell, a member of the staff of the library 
of Yale University, will join the staff of the State Department 
of Archives and History as researcher of the highway marker 
program. Mr. Powell has his master’s degree in history from 
the University of North Carolina. 


Dr. Edgar W. Knight of the University of North Carolina 
will teach in the first summer school at that institution. At the 
second summer session he will give a seminar in American edu- 
cational history at Duke University. Dr. Knight, who is com- 
piling for publication a documentary history of education in the 
South, has edited and published the following as by-products of 
his study: “North Carolina’s ‘Dartmouth College Case,’” The 
Journal of Higher Education, XIX (March 1948), 116-122; and 
“More Evidence of Horace Mann’s Influence in the South,” The 
Education Forum, XII (January 1948), 167-184. The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press has also published The Contribution 
of the University to the Public, edited by Dr. Knight. 


Dr. Alice B. Keith, associate professor of history at Meredith 
College, published an article entitled “Relaxations in the British 
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Restrictions on the American Trade with the British West 
Indies, 1783-1802,” in the Journal of Modern History, March, 
1948. 


Dr. Richard L. Watson of Duke University published an article 
entitled “Congressional Attitudes Toward Military Preparedness, 
1829-1835,” in the March, 1948, issue of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review. 

Printice-Hall, Inc., has recently published a book entitled The 
Far East: A History of the Impact of the West on Eastern Asia, 
by Dr. Paul H. Clyde of Duke University. 


The University of North Carolina Press recently published a 
book entitled The Papacy and European Diplomacy, 1869-1878, 
by Dr. Lillian Parker Wallace of Meredith College. 


The University of Illinois Press has recently published a vol- 
ume entitled Agricultural Literature and the Early Illinois 
Farmer, by Richard Bardolph, assistant professor of history at 
the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina. 


Roundtree Chronicles, 1827-1840: Documentary Primer of a 
Tar Heel Faith (1947, p. 64), by Charles Crossfield Ware, has 
recently been published by the North Carolina Christian Mis- 
sionary Convention, Wilson, N. C. 


History of Missionary Methodism, 1918-1948 (1948, p. 40), 
by Dan S. Hardin has recently been published by the Forest City ° 
Courier, Forest City, N. C. 


The State Department of Archives and History has recently 
published The Silversmiths in North Carolina, (1948, p. 98), by 
Dr. George B. Cutten, and Explorations, Descriptions, and At- 
tempted Settlements of Carolina, 1584-1590, (1948 p. 136), edited 
by David Leroy Corbitt. These pamphlets are available free 
to those libraries and individuals who request them. 


Washington and Lee University recently conferred the degree 
of doctor of letters on Dr. Charles S. Sydnor of Duke University 
as a part of the bicentennial celebration of that institution. 
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Dr. L. C. MacKinney, professor of medieval history at the 
University of North Carolina, gave on April 27 the third lecture 
in the fourth series of lectures in the humanities sponsored by 
the University Division of Humanities. The subject of Dr. 
MacKinney’s lecture was “The Renaissance, Myth and or 
Reality.” 


Dr. Wendell H. Stephenson of Tulane University on April 14 
spoke to the Trinity College Historical Society. The subject 
of his address was “Some Leaves from an Editor’s Notebook.” 


Dr. John Hope Franklin, professor of history at Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., has recently delivered an address 
entitled “The Great Conspiracy” at Shaw University. His ad- 
dress was delivered at the beginning of the Negro Historical 
Week Observance at that Institution. 


During the first quarter of the year Dr. Christopher Crittenden, 
director of the State Department of Archives and History, made 
a number of addresses, as follows: to students of Needham 
Broughton High School, Raleigh, January 6; to the students of 
Hugh Morson High School, Raleigh, January 30; to the New 
Hanover County Bar Association, Wilmington, March 16; and 
to the United Daughters of the Confederacy and various groups 
of school children in Salisbury, March 18. 


Mrs. J. E. Latham of Greensboro has given an additional 
$100,000 for the restoration of Tyron’s Palace at New Bern. 
Previously Mrs. Latham had given $150,000 for this project 
contingent upon the State’s raising $150,000 for the same pur- 
pose. The Daughters of the American Revolution have taken 
as one of their projects the assistance of Mrs. Latham in her 
efforts to restore the palace. 


On March 2 the North Carolina Daughters of the American 
Revolution unveiled a marker at the Guilford Courthouse Na- 
tional Military Park honoring Major John Davis, a Revolutionary 
War hero. 


The commission to erect on Capitol Square a memorial to the 
three North Carolina Presidents has made progress toward the 
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placing and unveiling of the monument, which will be located 
east of the Capitol, where the Vance monument now stands. 
The latter will be moved to a position at the east end of the mall 
on the south side of the square, opposite the Aycock memorial. 
The unveiling of the three Presidents’ monument is expected to 
take place about the middle of October. 

















The Society of Colonial Wars in the state of New York has 
announced its annual historical essay contest. The contest will 
open April 1 and will close December 31. It is open to any 
citizen of the United States who submits to the society an essay 
dealing with a subject based on documents, records, manu- 
scripts, and other material not heretofore published which shall 
relate to a phase of the American colonial period between the 
founding of Jamestown, Virginia, May 13, 1607, and the battle 
of Lexington, April 19, 1775. All essays and correspondence 
regarding the contest should be addressed to the Annual His- 
torical Essay Contest Committee, Society of Colonial Wars, 122 
East 58th Street, New York 22, New York. 





















Books received include Richard Bardolph, Agricultural Liter- 
ature and the Early Illinois Farmer (Urbana, Illinois: The 
University of Illinois Press, 1948) ; Donald E. Thompson, A Bibli- 
ography of Louisiana Books and Pamphlets (University, Ala- 
bama: The University of Alabama Press, 1948); Nannie M. 
Tilley, The Bright Tobacco Industry, 1860-1927 (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1948); Charles Ross, 
Colonel Dick Thompson, the Persistant Whig (Indianapolis, 
Indiana: Indiana Historical Bureau, 1948); Abbott Emerson 
Smith, Colonists in Bondage (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1947) ; Arthur E. James, Chester County 
Clocks and Their Makers (West Chester, Pa.: Chester County 
Historical Society, 1947); Frank E. Vandiver, Confederate 
Blockade Running Through Bermuda, 1861-1865, Letters and 
Cargo Manifests (Austin, Texas: The University of Texas Press, 
1948) ; Everett Dick, Dixie Frontier, A Social History (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948); Benjamin Quarles, Frederick 
Douglass (Washington, D. C.: The Associated Publishers, Inc., 
1948) ; Frank Friedel, Francis Lieber, Nineteenth-Century Lib- 
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eral (Baton Rouge, La.: The Louisiana State University Press, 
1948) ; John Richard Alden, General Gage in America: Being 
Principally a History of His Role in the American Revolution 
(Baton Rouge, La.: The Louisiana State University Press, 
1948) ; Carl Van Doren, The Great Rehearsal, The Story of the 
Making and Ratifying of the Constitution of the United States 
(New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1947) ; Virgil Carrington 
Jones, The Hatfields and the McCoys (Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1948); Duncan W. Robinson, 
Judge Robert McAlpin Williamson, Texas’ Three-Legged Willie 
(Austin, Texas: Texas State Historical Association, 1948) ; 
Elmer T. Hutchinson, Documents Relating to the Colonial Revo- 
lutionary and Post-Revolutionary History of the State of New 
Jersey, First Series, Vol. XL, Calendar of New Jersey Wills, 
Administrators, Etc., Vol. XI, 1806-1809 (Trenton, N. J., Mac- 
Crellish & Quigley & Co., 1948) ; Richard Walser, North Carolina 
in the Short Story (Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1948); Lillian Parker Wallace, The Papacy and 
European Diplomacy, 1869-1878 (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1948); Aubrey L. Brooks and Hugh 
Talmage Lefler, The Papers of Walter Clark (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1948) ; Ruth Woods Dayton, 
Pioneers and Their Homes on Upper Kanawna (Charleston, 
West Virginia: West Virginia Publishing Company, 1948) ; 
Harpur Allen Gosnell, Rebel Raider, Raphael Semmes’s Cruise 
in the C. S. S. Sumter (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1948); Paul Wager and Donald B. Hayman, 
Resource Management in North Carolina (Chapel Hill: Institute 
for Research in Social Sciences University of North Carolina, 
1948); William D. James, A Sketch of the Life of Brig. Gen. 
Francis Marion (Marietta, Georgia: Continental Book Com- 
pany, 1948); Frank L. Owsley, Oliver P. Chitwood, and H. N. 
Nixon, A Short Story of the American People (New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 1948); G. MacClaren Brydom, 
Virginia’s Mother Church (Richmond, Virginia: Virginia His- 
torical Society, 1947) ; and South Dakota State Historical Collec- 
tions (Pierre, South Dakota: State Historical Society, 1948). 
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